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= MY COUGH 


- Normandy Farm, 30. April, 1834. 
fey, in his ‘* Rurat Srorts,”’ 
s of a att whe 


}, and ve 


Sy ay UE 
wre but ee of the 


Is ae and, especially, 
mepdden exclamation or noise 
a for, the dogs, eager to start 
, or to discover the right di- 
ft which it is gone, lift up their 
jok about, and hope that their 
it over. This puts a stop to 
filizent search ; and, indeed, is a 
inderance to their revit, and to 
grt of the day. Dante, as an 
i the rigidness of the gentle- 
nentioned, tells us, that, 
When the harriers were busily 
y a gentleman amongst the 
fin the field, was taken with a 
ple coughing ; whereupon the 
pshe harréers rode up to him in 
2, and with angry counten- 


ying. “Sir! I eats 
wert” “1 wish so, too,” replied 
rf, - your temper along with 
‘ nongst the innumerable per- 
‘s >» me.the honour to make 
relative to the state of my 
» tone of some certainly does 
‘resemble that of the owner 
2 ures ‘ody 
to have the ly 
; and, added to that, the in- 
2 mortification at 
‘be absent from my 
at at this time ; are Bok tokas 
fled by W. Cobbett, Johnson'sourt.] 


enough, without being subjected to 
something very much bordering on re- 
proach for my absence? Such persons 
are not only very unreasonable; but they 
discover a want of feeling. They tell 
me at the same time, how grateful they 
are to me for the knowledge that [ have 
communicated to them ; and for the great 
good which they think 1 have done for 
the country ; their only feeling, there- 





5s me by all means, not 

finpt to resume my labours in Par- 

liament, nor even to think of it, until I 

find that my strength is fully and 

completely restored ; and this, indeed, 

is the advice which I shall most assuredly 
follow. 

My state, at present, is this: my 
cough is gradually leaving me; but I 
have to suffer a degree of iassitude and 
want of appetite, more difficult to get 
a{tid of than the cough. I think, how- 
ever, that that is beginning togo. I 
have been able to-day to think about 
dining upon a sucking-pig on Sunday 
next; and to think about it without 
loathing. Ihave tried very nice you 
chickens, very nicely roasted; an 
though [ ate of them, it has been 
without relish. The only meat that 
{ eat with anything worthy of being 
called an appetite, isa rasher of bacon, 
all fat, toasted before the fire, and laid 
upon a thin bit of bread. Five or six 
times a day I have half a pint rah? 
nicely | beef-tea, which has 
the main-stay. Upon the whole, I pee 
I am much better, and I feel stronger 
than four days ago. 

-_It is a very curious thing that I have 
not had the smallest degree of headach ; - 
and, indeed, 1 cannot recollect the 
when I had; it would seem as we 
com | wil part of me were wholly discor 
all the rest. If I had not t 
So brmercwad nobody but those i 
Sel etely about me woul ever. 
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of my being ill. Being there, the fact was 
obliged to be stated by myself; and, 
indeed, it was necessary that it should 
be stated. According to present appear- 
ances my recovery will go gradually 
on; but upon one thing I am de- 
termined ; and that is, not to return to 
London till my strength be completely 
restored ; and this is the advice of my 
doctors, as well as of the best and 
truest of my friends. 





L 


CHEAP DEFENCE or NATIONS. 


Wuewn the French republicans had 
abolished nobility, and all orders giving 
men rank above their fellow-citizens, 
the old hired and pensioned hack, 
Burke, spoke of it as a thing very fvol- 
ish, seeing that titles and honours cost 
nothing ; and he therefore ealled them 
the “ cheap defence of nations,” repre- 
senting them asa yveward for military 
and other public services. 

This nation, as weli as the French, 
knew this to be an impudent lie; for 
they had always seen that money fol- 
lowed the title. They had seen men 
elevated to the peerage for what were 
called “ brilliant services’; but they 
had always seen pensions or grants at- 
tached to the tile. They had seen, in 
fact, that it was much more un affair of 
money than of honour; and that it was 
the dearest defence, the most costly de- 
fence, that a nation could possibly ob- 
tain. They knew Burke to be an im- 
pudent liar; and they saw him get two 
enormous pensions for telling a lie, 
which pensions he secured to his execu- 
tors, and which pensions we are paying 
to this day. 

But, as if for the purpose of banishing 
this lie completely from the minds of 
men, we are now, it seems, actually to 
pay some money on account of the 
mere act of giving a title to those in- 
numerable swarms of men who are 
called “ Knights of the Bath.” Let me, 
before I go further, insert the King’s 
message to the House of Commons, de- 
livered to the House about ten days 


“His Majesty acquaints the House of 


Cueap DerENCcE OF Narions. 
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“ Commons, that having taken into his 
“‘ consideration the present state of the 
‘Most Honourable Military Order of 
“the Bath, he deems it proper that 
‘‘ measures should be taken for regu- 
‘ lating and limiting the number of the 
‘‘members of the several classes, as 
“ well as for the purpose of relieving 
‘persons upon whom in fature this 
“ distinction shall be conferred, from 
“ the payment of fees and charges, as 
“authorised by the existing standards 
“and regulations. His Majesty makes 
‘« this communication in the perfect con- 
“ fidence that his faithful Commons 
‘«« will direct due inquiries to be insti- 
‘« tuted as to the losses to be sustained 
‘« by the respective officers interested in 
‘the fees, and enablehis Majesty to 
“ award to them such COMPENSATION as 
“ may be judged-expedient.” 

Thus, ‘then, when a man who has 


been strutting about in fine clothes, and 


receiving pay for a dozen years out of 
the public money ; and has got half-pay 
for life, and a pension secured for his 
wife, wants a title; that title is to be 
made out for him by a person who has 
been accustomed to be paid for it; and, 
instead of his paying for the title himself, 
the people are now to pay for it: the 
malt of the labourer is to be taxed to 
pay for a few words written to make this 


”Y 


fellow a ‘ sir,” and his wife a “ lady’: | 


One would think that this had been 
done for the express purpose of seeing 
how far this people were capable of 
vielding. It is the grossest thing ever 
attempted to be done within my recol- 
lection: to make the people pay for the 


titles given to these fellows and their | 


wives! 

For my part, I think I personally 
know; that is to say, am personally ac- 
quainted with, about three or four of 
these Knights of the Bath. I never will 








a= 


be personally acquainted with another, | 


beyond those four; and I never will | 


have any communication with them, 
verbal or written. I shall consider each 
of them as taking from me some por 
tion of my earnings; and I will have no 


more to do with them than I would have © 
to the | 


to do with persons belonging 


Bourbon-like police. Others may do a ~ 
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Bb at their church-rate scheme, 


i li in his 
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please in this respect ; but, for my 
J will have nothing to do with 
” and “ ladies,” whose title of no- 


| rig _ bility I have been compelled to help to 


for. The sum, in this case, may be 
- comparatively small ; but the principle 
is great. It seems to me that any thing 
go directly offensive to every principle 
if justice never was heard of before. [t 
“98 too palpable not to be seen by every 
one; and one would hope that it must 
roduce a suitable effect. 





"_s CHURCH AFFAIRS. 


a. ol is surprising that the Ministers 


sc” 
ie 
ha 


uld entertain the hope | of propping 
up ‘the “ church and state" any longer. 
~ Whether we look at their tithe-scheme, 
at. their 
‘Marriage act, at their university scheme, 
hfind all in the same character: an 
iempt every where to cajole the Dis- 
ers; and an attempt nowhere to 
ttheirclaims. There is an appa- 

; but, in fact, no yielding 


yielding 
all. What I have disliked in all 
tse measures, is, the insincerity every 


. where visible. The Dissenters them- 
- sélves will find, at last, that they must 


4 _ come to the grand point: a total sepa- 


ton of church and state. Short of 
fis they will gain nothing. Here all is 
air: all is understood; there is sense 
m every argument. It is very curious 
that this was the very principle for 
ich Sir Tuomas More and Bishop 


3S ner died on the scaffold; a prin- 


», therefore, sealed with the blood 
* o of the most virtuous men that 
 €@ver lived. 
celebrated __re- 
strance to Henry the Eighth, 
him, that it was contrary to every 
iple of Christianity ; that it was 


ae ts, ro possible that a church could be be- 
ill | ae 

m, | 
ch © 
re 


1 in, if the head of the church 
the head of the state ; that it was 
thing too monstrous to call upon to 


ve that a little girl, or a little boy, 


‘such might be the sovereign) was 
ad of Cuxist’s church; that a 
in arms; a frail little thing cut- 
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ting its teeth, could be sanctioned by 
Cuaisr as the head of his church. 

This feeling of abhorrence for so 
monstrous a thing has always been in 
existence from that day to this; and 
that which the Dissenters now say, has 
been always said by all men of sense 
and sincerity. 

The evils and oppressions which 
have arisen out of this union of church 
and state, have been borne for three 
hundred years; but always borne with 
great grudging and great impatience. 
In the meanwhile nothing has been 
proposed to be done to give satisfaction 
to the Dissenters. They are still to pay 
church-rates as much ag the churche 
people: they are still to pay tithes: 
they are, in fact, still to be excluded 
from the universities. In their mare 
riage act there is no justice; and the 
hope seems to have been, to cajole 
them to a noneresistance for znother 
year, and to take the chances of their 
desisting from their demands. 

That man must be blind, absolutely 
blind, who does not see that this church, 
if not taken quietly to pieces, will ex- 
cite a struegle of the most violent de- 
scription, which may involve every 
creature in the community. What is 
the miserable measure about tithes, 
leaving the bishopricks, and leaving the 
deans and chapters, and leaving the 
colleges, in exclusive possession of 
their immense mass of public wealth ? 
All men now know the amount of this 
mass of property ; all men now know 
the purposes to which it is applied ; 
and the people, whether Dissenters or 
churchmen, will never rest, until it is 
employed for real public purposes, 

The Dissenters will find themselves 
under the necessity of being frank with 
the church-people ; and of demanding 
with them, that the whole of this im- 
mense affair shall be revised ; and that 
it shall be dealt with as something over 
which the legislature has complete con- 
trol. The Ministers seem to be the 
only persons in the country who are 
blind upon the subject ; and it is to be 
feared that they will not open their 
eyes until it be too late. The measures 





which they contemplate make up a revo- 
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lution ; but it isa revolution that gives 
satisfaction to no human being. As 
the church was established by Law, so 
by Law it ought to be at once unesta- 
blished ; the whole of its property is 
public property : it ought to be all re- 
sumed by law ; and the church-reli- 
gion put upon the same footing with 
that of any description of Dissenters. 
As to property, the tithe project itself 
shows that it is all public property ; 
and it signifies not for men to put forth 
pretensions upon the subject, reason 
says that the whole of this property 
ought to be resumed. There is no 
other way of settling the thing quietly. 
It is very true that the aristocracy 
would be stripped of a large part of 
their possessions ; that is to say, of the 
public property which they have in 
their hands ; but it is equally true that 
this must leave them quietly, or there 
must be a struggle for it. 

I hope that the Dissenters will not 
suffer themselves to be put off; and 
that they will not be prevailed upon to 
believe that they can ever have sub- 
stantial justice, without such a change 
as shall make a complete separation of 
church and state. There is nothing 
short of this; while this union remains, 
no change substantially beneficial car. 
be made: no such change is contem- 
plated at present by the Government ; 
and never wil! be contemplated by it, as 
long as the Dissenters refrain from 
coming forward with a frank and open 
avowal of that which they really 
want. 





THE POOR-LAW PROJECT. 


l nave this bill; but I will not now 
attempt an analysis of it, chiefly because 
1 have not duly considered the extent of 
all its terrible consequences if attempted 
to be carried into execution. It is a 
sort of Austrian project: a scheme for 
bringing every thing und every body 
within the control, the immediate con- 
trol, of the kingly part of the Govern- 
ment. This bill will totally abrogate 
all the local government of the king- 
dom: the gentlemen and the magis- 
trates will be totally divested of all 


Tue Poor-Law Prosecrt. 
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power, tending touphold their character, 
and to secure their property and their 
personal safety in the country. I have 
talked to twenty gentlemen, farmers, 
and attorneys; every man of them has 
said: ‘If this bill be attempted to be 
** put into execution, there will be a revo- 
“ution in England”; and I am so 
firmly persuaded of the soundness of 
their opinion, that I should look upon 
the result as something inevitable. ‘The 
rejection of this monstrous scheme by 
the Lords would assuredly take place, 
but it would have done for the Ministry 
in the meanwhile; the bill would re- 
main tied round the neck of Garey and 
Avruorp to the last hour of their lives, 
If this bill be pushed through the House 
of Commons, a thing that I can hardly 
believe ; and if it be rejected by the 
Lords, it will give the Lords power to 
do just what they please with this 
Ministry. They will see their oppor- 
tunity of course; and this will be the 
opportunity for the putting down of this 
Ministry for ever. ‘The whole nation 
detests the bill, save and except the 
hatchers of it. 

In the country an execution of this 
bill is literally impossible: every parish 
would be plunged into confusion im- 
mediately ; men would not work, and 
there must be constables and jailers, or 
police and soldiers, stationed in every 
parish. The Parliament may pass the 
law, but it never can be executed ; it 
would be a mere heap of rubbishy 
words, flung aside, while the govern- 
ment of parishes would be carried on 
without any law at all. 

However, it is a nice question with 
me, whether I ought to wish to see i 
pass into a law or not ; for, if I believe 
that it will tend to the destruction of the 
present system altogether; that it will 
tend to put an end to that system which 
taxes the poor man’s malt to pay the 
clerks who write out titles for the 
Knights of the Bath: that system 
which makes the working people pay 
eight shillings a week to keep soldiers’ 
children, while their own children are 
allowed but one and threepence a week 
to keep them; that systein that com- 
pels the working people to pay o!d sol- 
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. 
- diers in Cuexsea hospital twelve shil- 
q ‘Tings a week to keep them, while old 
‘worn-out labourers are allowed two and 

y Sixpence a week to keep them; that 
stem which compels tlie people of 

land, Scotland, and Ireland, to keep 

a their pay two hundred admirals, and 

wr hundred and fifty generals ; that 
ystem which makes them pay 75,0001. 
building up one single gateway to 
one palace: that system which makes 
F pay a pension of twenty-five hun- 
‘dred pounds a year to Burke, thirty- 
five years after Burke is dead: if the 
> passing of this project into a law, and 
hi gattempting to enforce that law ; if 













e before I will say that L wish ma law 
not to be passed, and not to be attempt- 
2 a ed to be enforced. 

~~ @ Mortal men are not wise: they do 
- not, and they generally will not, see, at 
fe the moment, that which is for the best 
They often oppose, with all 
that which they ought to 


q their might, 
i" Who knows 


to see take place. 


© destined to ag Fa to issue the great 
tion, whether the nation be to con- 
to he burdened as it is now, or 
to be effectually relieved from those 
ens? It is very curious to merry 
h what coolness men talk about “ 
ion.” The word seems to frighten 
dy; and, in proportion as they look 
this matter with coolness, they view 
the wild projects that are going on 
comparative indifference: men 
~ have not made up their minds with re- 
eo of to what is to take place; but they 
: e 

& 
























all made up their minds to the be- 
f, that something very great, some 
Wery great change in the state and con- 
ip” ion of this country, will take place. 
in 






And, here the mind dwells with a 
it of wonder onthe working of events, 
admires to see how things work on, 
pite of all the efforts that the policy 
man and the power of states can 
ke to prevent it. 
This country had arrived at a very bad 
ate, after the first American war; but 
J, in that state, or a state not worse 
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ages and ages, without any great change. 
in that great limb of the state, the 
church, But, the aristocracy and clergy, 
seeing that the French people had ex- 
tinguished those orders, said, ‘‘ We must 
“‘ goto war with the French people: 
“we must compel them to go back 
“again: we must restore the Bour- 
bons; we must restore the clergy, or 
“ the example comes to England, and 
‘“* we ourselves shall be extinguished.” 
Upon this ground they made a twenty- 
two years’ war upon France: they res- 
tored the Bourbons; this present King 
of ours took the Bourbon King over to 
France in a triumphal yacht. They 
restored an aristocracy of some sort: 
they re-established a sort of clergy ; and 
they sang “ Te deum”: they roasted 
oxen ; they made a jubilee: they boast- 
ed, that they had secured aristocracy and 
clergy for ever. 

Now look at them! They are them- 
selves actually making a revolution in 
the church ; and it is demanded of them 
that they make a still greater revolu- 
tion; every man sees that they must 
make that greater revolution. One of | 
the professed objects of the French war 
was, to prevent parliamentary reform ; 
and they have made one themselves ; 
made a little one, to prevent the people 
making a great one. This is all very 
but all this has been produced 
by that very French war, which was in- 
tended to prevent it. But this is not 
all: everything is upon the shake; no 
man relies on the durability of any esta- 
blishment: corporations, church, poor- 
laws: all is shaking: allis upon the 
change; and, he must be a very bold 
man, who will pretend to fix a limit to 
that change. There are, in another part 
of this Register, two petitions from the 
landowners of Worcestershire, I beg 
the reader to attend wellto them. Itis 
impossible to read these petitions, and 
not to be convinced, that some great 
measure must soon take place with re- 
gard to the debt, or with regard to the 
paper-money. ‘The debt is now visibd 
taking away the estates of the land- 
owners. It appears to he impossible 
that this can go on for any length 
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m that, it might have gone on for 


oftime. It has been going on a tong 
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while; but it is now rapid and visible. 
Yet there is monstrous difficulty in 
doing anything with the matter. Per- 
haps more than half the members of 
both Houses of Parliament are fund- 
holders as well as landowners. No 
small part of them have children, whose 
fortunes are locked up in the funds. 
Then the dead-weight (amounting to 
little short of five millions a year) ; the 
pensioners ; the grantees ; the sinecure 
placemen and women; all feel that they 
are in the same boat with the fund- 
holders. Then come those who have 
annuities paid for, and receivable, or to 
become receivable, in insurance-oflices. 
Touch the funds, and you touch these, 
too. The beneficed clergy are all fund- 
holders to a greater or less extent. A 
large part of the dead-weight people 
are fundholders, or have annuities de- 
pendent on the funds. In this state of 
things, who is to expect that any thing 
will be done with the debt until agri- 
cultural ruin has gone on to the very 
verge of convulsion ? 

In the meanwhile, that part of the 
people, the mere tradesmen, the gene- 
ral run of farmers, and the worsing- 
people of all classes, have no interest 
in the sustaining of the funds; and, in 
proportion as they perceive that this is 
the great cause of their oppression, they 
will become discontented. These gen- 
tlemen in Worcestershire complain of 
Peex’s Bill; they want it, and its con- 
sequences, taken into consideration by 
Parliament. They manifestly want an 
issue of small notes. That would bea 
revolution immediately. Or, they want 
a reduction of the interest of the debt: 
it is too late to effect that ina peaceable 
manner. So that there appears to be 
no mode of relieving these men who 
are losing their estates, who are sinking 
in the scale of society every day of their 
lives, and who appear not to have the 
smallest chance of escape, by any 
peaceable and quiet means. However, 
they have been the workers of their own 
ruin; they have not been under a 
Government of Jacobins and Levellers ; 
they have killed, or otherwise destroyed, 
all those ; they have hunted reformers 
and radicals like wild beasts, for forty 
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long years; it is, therefore, their own 
affair; and of that affair let them make 
the best that they can. 
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DISSENTERS DEPUTATION 
TO EARL GREY. 


I witt first insert the account as [ 
findit in the newspapers, which is as 
follows: 

INTERVIEW OF THE DEPUTATION 


OF DISSENTERS FROM GLASGOW 
WITH EARL GREY. 


Yesterday morning, at twelve o’clock, 
the deputation, consisting of the Rey. 
Dr. Heugh, the Rev. Andrew Marshall, 
and James Johnston, Esq., were intro- 
duced by James Oswald, Esq., M.P., to 
Earl Grey. 

Mr. Oswald immediately retired, and 
Lord Grey requested the deputation to 
be seated. 

Dr. Heven then said he held in his 
hand a memorial to his lordship from 
the inhabitants of Glasgow, which, if it 
was his lordship’s pleasure, he would 
proceed to read. With Lord Grey's 
permission Dr. Heugh proceeded to 
read the memorial. 

[Zhe memorial is of great length, and 
prays for a complete sepuration of church 
and state}. 

During the reading of this memorial, 
his lordship only once interrupted Dr. 
H. to say, that “ he was very much mis- 
“ taken if he imagined that churchmen 
‘“‘ were a minority in the empire.” 

When Dr. Heugh had done reading 
the memorial, he added, that these sen- 
timents were embodied jin a petition to 
Parliament, which had received nearly 
50,000 signatures. 

Earl Grey thanked the memorialists 
for the kind and honourable mention 
made of him, but he must say he was 
much surprised at the tone and cha- 
racter of that memorial. During a long 
political life he had ever done, and was 
now doing, what he could to remove 
any just causes of complaint on the part 
of the Dissenters, and he had trusted 
that the relief already granted and now 
granting would have met their utmost 
wishes. Now, however, that they took 
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‘this open ground against the principle 
of all church establishments, he would 
ae ‘eonceal nothing from them, but at once 
4 ‘avow that he was conscientiously at- 
tached to the established church, and 
‘that believing its existence to be inti- 
‘mately connected with the well-being 
of the state, he would do all in his 
power to uphold it. This was his honest 
aaa and he expected to receive 
it for it as such. 
eer. Marswatt said, there was one 
hing of which he wished his lordship|t 
| ‘to be particularly assured, that the views 
' ‘stated in the memorial were not taken 
up hastily or on doubtful grounds ; that 
_ ‘they were the fruit of deliberate inquiry; 
that the memorialists held them as re- 
 ligious principles; and that although 
their applications to the legislature 
should for a time be disregarded, it was 
_ not vossible the cause could die. 
_ Earl Grey said, he believed what 
had just been stated, that the deputa- 
tion and those who had signed the pe- 
“tition were acting honestly and from 
) eonscientious motives ; but really, when 
_ he saw Dissenters taking up such 
i nd, he was almost led to feel as if 
should abandon all efforts in despair. 
They were now doing the very thing 
which those who opposed the conces- 
sions he had advocated had said they 
would do. 
Mr. Jounston said they were doing 
what they must do—following out their 
6 ciples; and he would state to his 
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_ ‘Fordship, as an evidence how rapidly 
ae _ these opinions were spreading among 
“the people, that the public meeting at 
J : oy *which he had the honour to preside, and 
from which this memorial came, was as 
<3 oi ema as any he had ever seen in 
 onapall and while last year in three 
eks only 15,000 names' were obtained 
Da petition embodying the same prin- 
‘eiples, this year, in nine days, nearly 
38 9,000 signatures were appended to the 
ition for the separation of the church 
ym the state. 
) Earl Grey said, whatever might be 
: spread of such opinions in Scotland, 
P trusted the Dissenters of England 
held no such notions. 
_ Dr. Heveu would confirm the state- 
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ment of his friend, that they acted 
from religious principle, and that, 
doing so, it was impossible that any 
circumstances could drive them from 
the continued advocacy of these opin- 
ions. With regard to the English 
Diasenters, he (Dr. H.) could assure his 
lordship that all the English Dissenters, 
who had avowed anything on the sub- 
ject, had avowed it as their decided 
opinion that church establishments 
were in principle unjust and unscrip- 
tural. 

Mr. Johnston had to state to his lord- 
ship, that the Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
several of the city councillors, and 
many churchmen, had signed the Glas- 
gow petition. 

“ Churchmen” ! said Earl Grey, * ah! 
“but these are only of the Kirk of 
** Scotland.” 

“ True, my lord,” said Mr. Johnston, 
‘but the principle applies to all esta- 
* blishments.” 

Dr. Heugh then said, “ My lord, 
“‘ have you any questions to put to us 
“upon any point connected with this 
‘* memorial ” ? 

His lordship said he had none, and 
the deputation withdrew. 





‘Thus the matter is brought t6 issue! 
I endeavoured to draw from the mem- 
bers who stood forward for the Dissen- 
ters, an explicit avowal of these very 
sentiments ; but I could not do it; and 
there is nothing that I detest like hy- 
pocrisy. My colleague and myself waited 
upon Lord Grey with a memorial from 
the Dissenters of Otpmam, most dis- 
tinetly and honestly stating, that their 
object was to obtain a complete sepa- 
ration of church and state. His lord- 
ship told us, that he was prepared to 
do what could be done with regard to 
marriages, burials, church-rates, regis- 
try of births, and with regard to the 
Universities. We told him, that we 
would not fail (and we did not) to re- 
port to our constituents the gracious 
manner in which he had been pleased to 
receive the memorial, and to state to 
them the things which he was prepared 
to do in their behalf, if he could ; but, 
having expressed his dissent to the: 
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rayer of the memorial for a separation 

of.church and state, I told his lord- 
ship, that it would be hypocrisy in me 
to suppress my opinion, that nothing 
would satisfy the memorialists, short 
of a total separation of the church 
from the state;-or, in other, words, a 
legal repeal of the established’ church 
altogether. This deputation from Scot- 
land brings the Ministers-at .open issue 
with the Dissenters, who have been 
their principal supporters, and in whom 
they must still live, or have no life. 1 
believe that more than one half of the 
House of Commons are Dissenters or 
Catholics, or both together ; and, if my 
health be sufficiently restored, and no 
other member do it, I will move, at 
once, for a disconnexion of the church 
from the state; and this, too, before 
the end of the present session of Parlia- 
ment ; because I am convinced, for. the 
reasons which I have long and long 
been laying before the public, that, un- 
til this be done, there is no chance of 
anything like peaceable and settled 
government in England. 

This is the first time that the Minis- 
ters have ventured to reproach the 
Dissenters. Now they are told that 
they are fulfilling the predictions of 
their enemies ; now they are reproached 
with being that which the Tory church- 
men said they were. In short, it isa 
downright quarrel with them; and a 
declaration that the Ministry will oppose 
them with all their might. 

Lord Grey is mistaken when he ap- 
peals to the numerousness of the church- 
men in England. 1fhe mean to call all 
those churchmen, who are not regular 
members of settled dissenting chapels, 
he may be right enough; but, if by 
churchman, he means a man _ who 
wishes the present establishment tos/and 
as it is, I can assure him that nine- 
teen-twentieths of the people, if not 
ninety-nine hundredths of them, are 
Dissenters; ‘There are no persons, who 


are not immediately interested in the 
thing, who wish this church to stand as 
it is. 

Lord Grey is well aware that he 
shall have every Tory to support him 
‘a opposition to the Dissenters; and, 
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with this present Parliament he may ger 
along in spite of them ; but the most 
fashionable pledge will soon be, a repeal 
of the church establishment. Thus 
this Ministry will lose its principal 
supporters ; or it will give way, and let 
the church down. 
constituted as it now is: the Prime 
Minister, with. two bishops in his fa- 
mily, and God knows how’many others 
dependent on the same source. In short, 
the demand of the Digsenters is just and 
reasonable, and necessary to be*granted; 
and yet it cannot be granted without 
taking from the aristocracy that im- 
mense portion of the wealth of the na- 
tion, which it has so long exclusively 
enjoyed; and yet it must be granted: 
the wrong to nineteen-twentieths of the 
people is too great to be longer endured. 
A mere vote of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment will decide nothing. If the Dis- 
senters persevere, and with frankness 
and resolution, this establishment must 
now be repealed. It would be a mon- 
strous change, to be sure; but the change 
must come; and the sooner, and the 
more cheertully, the better. 





REPEAL OF THE UNION. 


I concratutate Mr.O’ConneE-t, Mr. 
O’Connor, Mr. Suett, and their coun- 
trymen, who have made this noble 
stand for their country. What a grand 
muster! Five hundred and sixty one 
members present ; and Mr. O’Conne.t 
left in a minority of thirty-eight! I dare 
say he recollected that old PYM began 
with a minority of rHree. ‘This vote 
decides nothing, except that Ireland is 
a precious good thing; that there are 
great numbers who feel how good it is, 
and who do not like to part with it. 
My reasons for a repeal of the union 
would have been somewhat different 
from any that 1 perceive to have been 
stated ; but I should have added one to 
Mr. O'Connest’s minority, at any 
rate. I blame the advocates for the re- 
peal for condescending to answer any 
of the arguments founded upon the 
amount of exports or imports, which 
had nothing at all to do with the mat- 
ter, oe 
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/ | Wants a better government; 





_ This discussion will do great good : 
it will have shown to the present gene- 
ration of Englishmen, what sort of an 
affair this union is; how it was accom- 

ished ; and, as to its effects, they are 
constantly before our eyes. This is one 
but the great matter of 


at matter ; 
"  allis, what : the condition of the peo- 


) ple of Ireland? Not how much can be 
 serewed out of Ireland ; but what is the 

Ondition of the people of Ireland ! 
| This is the question ; and the only ques- 
a on; and if that condition be perfectly 
. + tolerable, there wants a change; there 
“and that 


z government is not to be had without a 
e repeal of the union. 


Srp May, 1534. 











HISTORY OF GEORGE THE 
' FOURTH. 
» ( Tue sixteenth number of this work 
‘does not appear this month, for reasons 
ell known tothe readers of the Re- 
That must have no cough in 








| THE STAMP DUTIES. 
bs _ Te the Editor of the Dumfries Times. 


4 ANNAN, 16, April, 1834, 
» Sir,—My chief purpose, in writing 

O his letter, is to aid Mr. Cobbett in his 
Miiseworthy endeavours to procure an 
= of these burdensome duties, 
h endeavours, | trust, will be 
vigorously renewed by him, before the 

| present session of Parliament be much 
Jer. Learnestly entreat, on the part 
~ of your readers, a careful and attentive 
perusal of what I am about to lay before 

- them. And lam much mistaken, in- 
, if, after such perusal, they shall 
srience any difficulty in deciding the 
stiun, so much mooted of late, name- 
y, whether, in the imposing of the 
mp duties, our aristocratical law- 
ers have really given evidence of 
at ‘‘ paternal care” of the interests of 
industrious classes, for which they 
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are so apt, on all occasions, to take 
ample credit. 

In the prosecution of my subject I 
shall, for the sake of perspicuity, fol- 
low the order of the schedule, appended 
to the Act 55 Geo. IIL. chap 184, with 
this variation only, that, when contrast 
is necessary for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, I shall place in juxta-position, cer- 
tain of the duties specified in that 
schedule, which, though pretty nearly 
allied, stand, owing to its alphabetical 
arrangement, in parts of it somewhat 
distant from one another, 

Without further preface I proceed to 
my task. 

At the very beginning of the schedule, 
then, are specified the duties payable on 
‘* admissions ” of advocates or bartis- 
ters, attornies or solicitors, masters in 
Chancery, notaries public, physicians, 
university graduates, and freemen of 
corporations; a little further on are 
specified the duties payable on “ articles 
of clerkship"’ to attornies, solicitors, 
and proctors ; and further on still, the 
duties payable on “ certificates to be 
taken out yearly” by persons of the 
last-mentioned professions, as well as 
by notaries public. These duties will 
be found, on inspection, to be, many of 
them, truly enormous. ‘They are duties, 
however, which must be paid, for the 
most part, by persons from the more 
humble ranks of society, seeking the 
means of acquiring a livelihood ; and it 
will only be in rare instances that any 
portion of them will fall upon the aris 
tocracy. 

In those instances, again, where mems 
bers of aristocratical families do seek 
admission to the professions of law or 
physic, it is natural to presume, that, . 
they will single out those branches 
which are deemed the most genteel ; 
and such, accordingly, is the fact. Here 
it is that contrast will be instructive } 
For a tax of 50/. once paid, an advocate 
or barrister, and for a tax of 15/. once 
paid, a physician, may practise durin 
life, either in England or Scotland. . An 
attorney in England, however, must, 
before he can draw a pen in his profes- 
sion, pay taxes to the amount of 1452, 
and a writer in Scotland taxes to the 
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amount of 1051. ; while, over and above 
this, each member of these branches of 
the profession, must pay annually, if he 
practise in either metropolis 12/., and 
if he practise in the country SI. sterling 
Such is the favour shown to gentility 
by our law-makers, such, in short, is 
one instance of the “paternal care” 
with which they watch over the in- 
terests of—themselves ! 

If there be anything whatever in the 
schedule, to operate as a set-off against 
what has just been adverted to, it must 
be that portion of it which imposes cer- 
tain duties on “grants of honour or 
dignity.” It will be seen in a moment, 
however, that this set-off can be of no 
avail. The “honour or dignity” of a 
duke, a marquis, an earl, a viscount, a 
baron, or a baronet, is really a luxury to 
those who have a taste for it, and is, 
therefore, a fit and proper subject for 
heavy taxation. It can easily be let 
alone too, without any loss, or any in- 
jury, to the person declining it. The 
conferring of an “honour or dignity,” 
consequently, is a thing altogether dif- 
ferent from the admission to a profes- 
sion by which a manis to earn his bread. 
And nothing can show forth more ef- 
fectually the “ paternal care ” aforesaid, 
than the simple fact, that the humblest 
country attorney, putting a fair value 
upon the “yearly certificate” duties, 
must pay as much tax for permission to 
follow his lawful employment, as the 
most mighty duke pays for his patent 
of nobility ! 

I proceed to that part of the schedule 
which relates to “ bills of exchange,” 
and which is as follows : 


Bills payable at not more than two mouths 
after date, or (0 days after sight— 


Amounting to Not exceeding 
i 


ZS wcccceee £950 £0 1 6 

Exceeding 5 5s. .... 20 .... 0 1 6 
evcees 7 sescnnwe BO eter 8 2 oe 
ereres BO scccccce WW ucee 8 BE 
eo sece TD ccccccce 108 100. UB E 
weiss DOD’ convance MD tent: OOOO 
evvcce «$900 ......06 300 .... 0 5S O 
cvcccs «=D cn cc cove SOO 1.0 OES 
ee eevee 500 ————e eneee 0 ¢ 6 
esesee 1000 ,,..,....2000 ..., 012 6 
esceee 2000 ........3000 .... 015 0 
e@eeete 3000 Se Cee eee ee ee Re 1 5 0 
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Bills payable at more than two months after 
date, or 60 days after sight — 


Not exceeding 
£5 5s. 
20 


Amoanting to 

D 38e cove 
20 30 
DD . wcetistioviae 
SO ncccseee Se 
DD iomoneisncae 
BNO ncccccee Oe 
Oe -csavacss See 
500 .. eee. 1000 
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Exceeding 
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Now it will hardly be disputed, I 
think, that the just rule for imposing a 
tax on bills of exchange, is to proportion 
‘hat tax, as nearly as may be, to the 
sums for which they are drawn, if it be 
not deemed proper, out of favour to the 
poor man, even to lower the rate as the 
sums descend in amount. Let us see, 
however, taking bills payable at upwards 
of two months after date as the criterion, 
whether this just rule has been observed, 
and, if it has not been observed, for 
whose benefit it has been departed 
from. Fora bill of 5,000/., which sum 
may moderately be assumed as a me- 
dium for the highest class, the duty 
paid is at the rate of sevenpence and 
one-fifth of a penny per cent. ; fora bill 
of 1,500/., the medium between 1,0001, 
and 2,000/. the duty is one shilling per 
cent.; fora bill of 250/., the medium 
between 2001. and 3001., the duty is two 
shillings and fourpence four-fifths of a 
penny per cent.; for a bill of 40/1. the 
medium between 30/. and 501. the duty 
is eight shillings and ninepence pet 
cent.; and for a bill of 34. 19s. 6d., the 
medium between 40s. and 5/, 5s., the 
duty is no less than forty-one shillings 
and fourpence halfpenny per cent. It 
is thus evident that the duty, instead of 
decreasing, actually increases in pro- 
portion as the sum descends in amount ; 
that the favour shown, consequently, is 
shown to the rich, not to the poor; 
and that the tax which the poor man 
pays on his bill for 3/. 12s. 6d., is just 
about seventy times as much in propor- 
tion as the tax which the rich man pay’ 
on his bill for 5,000/. sterling. 

That part of the schedule which re 





lates to bonds is as follows : 
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Here again the “ paternal care” is 
sufficiently obvious. If one of our 
magnates borrow 50,000/. upon bond, 

the tax which he pays is at the rate of 
one shilling per cent. only. Ifa trades- 
man borrow 25vi. in the same manner, 
the tax which he pays is twenty-four 
shillings per cent.; and if a poor man 
_ borrow 25/., the tax which he pays is 
eighty shillings per cent. It thus ap- 
_ pears that, on this sort of transaction, 
the tradesman who borrows 2501, pays 
_ twenty-four times as much, and the 
poor man who borrows 25/., eighty 
times as much tax in proportion, as the 
peer, perchance, who borrows 50,0001. 
_ It will be seen, on inspection of the 
schedule, that in the duties on “ bonds 
of annuity,” there is the same glaring 
_ inequality as in those on bonds tor 
Specific sums of money. ‘Thus the 
duty upon a bond of annuity for 5,000/. 
~ is 25/. or two shillings per cent., while 


eh __ the duty on a bond ‘of annuity for 10/., 


is 1/., or two hundred shillings per 

_@ent., being exactly one hundred times 
as much in proportion. 

The duties on “‘ conveyances ” stand 


thus: 





. £ &. d 
ie 3) \. _ Where the purchase, or considera- 
~ ___ tion money, shall not amount > 010 0 
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It was upon this part of the schedule 
that Mr. Spring Rice mainly took his 
stand, in his last year’s combat, ‘* foot to 
foot and shoulder to shoulder,” with the 
‘*hon. Member for Oldham.” Having, 
with the obvious view of obtaining cre- 
dit for candour, admitted that the duty 
on * conveyances” was unjustly high, 
when the consideration money was be- 
low 150/., he stated with truth, that 
after passing that sum, it was a fair 
and equal duty, being just about one per 
cent. in all cases, until the consideration 
money ascended as high as 100,000/, 
This being accomplished, he, as we are 
informed, assumed a very high tone, 
maintained that he had completely esta- 
blished the integrity and impartiality of 
the law-making class, and accused bis 
opponent of something approaching to 
calumny ; whereupon, as we are further 
informed, the intelligent, disinterested, 
and most polite little sprigs of family by 
whom the treasury benches are usually 
occupied and surrounded, began to caper 
for joy; and while they encouraged 
their champion by cheers and loud cries 
of ‘‘ hear him, hear him,” assailed every 
oue who attempted to answer him, with 
all manner of strange, uneouth, and 
brutish noises ! 

But let it be asked, in sober serious- 
ness, who they are that really bear the 
burden of this “conveyance” duty ; 
this duty which, in the midst of so much 
and such glaring inequality, appears to 
be tolerably equal? The answer is— 
Not surely the aristocracy ; not, by any 
means, that class by whom the laws 
heretofore have been, and, unforta- 
nately, still are, essentially made. The 
great landholder, if his estate be en- 
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tailed, cannot sell; and, if it be even 
free, is rarely under the necessity of 
doing so. A very small portion of this 
tax, consequently, falls upon his class. 
It is almost entirely paid by the owners 
of that portion of real property, con- 
sisting of small estates in land and 
houses, which passes frequently from 
hand to hand, and forms in reality a 
most important article of commerce. 
‘The dealers in this property are not 
nobles ; they belong, on the contrary, to 
the industrious classes: and hence it is, 
perhaps,that, as in the case of “ inden- 
tures of apprenticeship,” the tax on 
“conveyances” approaches so near to 
equality. 

Let contrast be here again resorted 
to forthe sake of further illustration. 
Although the aristocracy do not sell 
their estates, it is well known that they 
borrow largely upon mortgage; and 
how, it may be asked, does the mort- 
gage part of the schedule stand ? Is it as 
just and fair as that which relates to 


*‘ conveyances?” Let us see. Here 
it is. 

£ £s8.a 
Not exceeding.....sscecasceee 00.1 O O 

£ 

Exceeding 50—not exceeding 100..1 10 0 
seems ‘ LDO.cccccccccese 200..2 0 O 
eercee MO. cccsdssccce = JOO.38 BD 
. ee DOO io dcccccsces 500..4 0 0 
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eepres 10,000.,.....0.26- 15.000.15 0 0 
woscce 35,000.. ....:2.00-- 20,000.20 0 0 
Ceoces 20,000... ccccccee 2> 0 0 


From this part of the schedule it ap- 
pears, that, while the great landowner, 
on his mortgage of 100,0001. (and there 
are many of even larger amount), pays 
atax of only sixpence per cent., the 
merchant, on his mortgage of 1,500/., 
pays eight shillings per cent.; the 
tradesman, on his mortgage of 2504, 
twenty-four shillings per cent. ; and the 
artisan, on his mortgage of 25/. no less 
than eighty shillings per cent. If this 
be not enough to convince John Bull 
of the kindness, as well as the jus- 
tice, of those exalted beings who are 


Tus Sramp Duties. 
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born to make laws for him, his head 
must be as impenetrable as the nether 
millstone. 

This, however, is not yet all. Though 
the Act, 55 Geo. III., chap. 184, exhi- 
bited pretty strong proofs of the * pa- 
ternal care” of our legislature, it was 
not deemed altogether sufficient. The 
mortgage duties certainly had, by it, 
been made tolerably comfortable ; but 
then the rub was, that when a mortga 
came to be tranferred, the ad valorem 
‘‘ conveyance” duty was chargeable upon 
the “ transfer” of it. This was a sad 
bar to the general happiness, particu- 
larly when, in 1822, money became 
scarce, and creditors somewhat inex- 
orable on the score of interest. And 
how did our wise and just law-makers 
remedy the evil? Why, by passing a 
law, 3 Geo. IV., chap. 117, making 
the duty on the tranfer of a mort- 
gage for 200,000/. precisely the same 
as the duty on the tranfer ofa mort- 
gage for 201., namely, 1/. 15s. In their 
hurry to do justice, moreover, they seem 
to have forgotten the poor man alto- 
yether. For whereas, prior to 1822, a 
mortgage for any sum less than 20/. 
might have been tranferred for a duty 
of 10s.; a mortgage for any sum less 
than 50/. for a duty of 1/.; and a mort- 
vage for any sum less than 1502. for a 
duty of 12. 10s.; the law of 1822 affixes 
the’same duty (1/. 15s.) upon the trans- 
fers of all mortgages ; and thus, though 
meant and intended as a measure of 
relief, positively taxes the humble bor- 
cower more than he was taxed before. 

Now, I would really like to hear Mr. 
Spring Rice attempt to explain some of 
these things before an assembly com- 
posed of men of common sense and 
ordinary intelligence. He admits that 
the ‘‘conveyance” duty is unfair, be- 
cause it is not, in all cases, justly pro- 
portioned to the consideration. money: 
But if he adinit this, what will he say to 
the duties on bills, and bonds, and, 
ahove all, to the duties on mortgages? 
How will he account for the startling 
fact that the scale for conveyances,— 


the duty on which falls lightly, if at all, 
on the law-making class—goes up by 4. 
pretty fair gradation (the lowest sums 
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septed) to 100,000/., while the scale 
lor mortgages—the duty on which falls 
heavily on that same class—decreases 


“rapidly in proportion as it ascends in 


amount, end stops altogether at 20,0001. 
I should really like to have him foot 
to foot, and shoulder to shoulder, on this 


a t yp » Upon a clear stage, and with no 
_ favour. And if he could render mea 


reason why it is just and proper 
the mortgage duty scale should 
at 20,000/., and the conveyance 


Ads y scale aaieaiad to 100,0002., I would 


ertainly look upon him, thenceforth, 
as a sort of treasury conjuror ! 


is _ But Mr. Spring Rice will say, perhaps, 


he has said before, “‘Oh! this mort- 
age duty is evaded by the depositing of 
deeds, and is, therefore, seldom 


;: aid.” ‘This is an answer which would 
. hardly deceive a child. If a mortgage 
_ an be made perfectly secure by a de- 


sit of title-deeds, it can be made just 

secure, in the case of a loan toa 

bleman of two hundred thousand 

yunds, as in the case of a loan to a 

desman of two hundred. It may 

ot be assumed, therefore, that, in 
al numbers of loans of each class, 

e will be equal nuinbers of deposits 

f titles, and equal numbers of regular 

Mortgace deeds. ‘The case, conse- 

tly, is jast where it was, Mr. Spring 

=: s argument being simply good for 

ing. It may be added too that, in 

land, a deposit of title deeds is not 

th a straw in the way of constituting 

| security; and that the same rule 


oS 
| Must necessarily take place in Engl and, 
a8 8000 as a regular system of registra-| ; 


tion of deeds shall be established in that 
of the United Kingdom. 
The schedule for leases, which may 


a next adverted too, stands thus: 


here the yearly revt shall not 
amount to 20/, 


£1 0 
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cece rocco © o 


ere ugain the usual attention has 
en paid to the principle of equality. 





Upon the lease of a large farm of 
3000/. per annum (and there are many 
such), the duty is six shilling and eight- 
pence per cent. on the annual rent, 
while upon the lease of a farm of 1501. 
per annum it is twenty-six shillings and 
eightpence per cent., and, upon the lease 
of a tenement of 10/. per annum, no less 
than ten pounds per cent. The dis- 
parity in this case is not certainly quite 
so glaring as in the case of bonds or of 
mortgages ; but it is amply sufficient 
to afford another strong proof of the 
paternal care of our legislators ! 

Policies of insurance on lives may be 
next adverted to; and the schedule, so 
far as they are concerned, runs thus :— 


Where the sum insured sliall om £1 
amount to 5001, ......s00 

Where the sum shall amount = 2 
500/. not to 10002. ......6. 

To £1000, not to £3000 ...... 3 

eoee 3000, ...... 5000 .....- 4 

..++ 5000, or upwards ........ 5 0 

In endeavouring to defend the Govern- 
ment on this head, in his ‘* shoulder to 
shoulder, and foot to foot” argument, 
Mr. Spring Rice is reported to have 
said, that the inequality was not so 
great in reality, as it appeared to be, 
because it was not the practice of in- 
surance offices to take any greater risk 
under one policy than 5000/. Granting 
that this were thé case, the scale is un- 
equal, even as far as it goes, because, 
by the plainest rule of common 
arithmetic—whatever the arithmetic of 
the treasury may say—if 500/. give 11., 
50002. ought to give, not 5/., but 10/.! 
Ard again, since insurance offices are 
in no way bound to follow any such 
practice as that alleged, while it isa 
well-known fact that insurances are 
daily effected on lives, either at one or 
more offices, for sums far beyond 50001, 
would it not be decent, if the stamp 
duties are to be continued, to extend the 
scale a little farther ? 

Passing by ‘‘ Promissory notes,” to 
which may be strictly applied the ob- 
servations already made on “ bills of 
exchange” 3 and passing by, likewise, 
“protests” on bills of exchange or 
promissory notes,” with this simple re- 
mark, that the duties on them are also 
grossly unequal, I come now to “ re- 


0 
0 
0 
0 
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ceipts,” as to which, giving effect to an 
act of last session, the schedule will 


stand as follows : 


Receipt or discharge given for or upon the 
payment of money 


ngto Not amounting to 

a, £10 ee 
10 seeeeeer 20 eeeeee 0 0 6 
20 eeeeeenee 50 @eeeee ] 0 0 
SO cccccces 100 eeccece eo reg 
300 @eeeterre 200 eeee te 0 2 6 
SB icccesce OO eo ar ey 
300 sees t eee 500 eeeeeve 0 5 0 
S00 .... cece 1000 eecece 7's = 
1000, or upwards ...ceeseeseeee O10 0 


I believe, that not very many receipt 
stamps are used in conducting the great 
mercantile concerns of the country ; and 
it may fairly be assumed, I think, that 
by far the greater portion of the receipt 
duty is paid by Jandlords upon dis- 
charges for their rents, by small retail 
dealers upon discharges to their credit 
customers, and by artisans, upon dis- 
charges to their employers. 
it will naturally be asked, does the 
scale of duties affect each of these 
classes, in proportion to their respective 
interests? Why, thus: The wealthy 
landlord, in giving a discharge to his 
tenant for 1,500/., as a half-year’s rent, 
pays a tax of eight-pence per cent. only 
on the sum received, while the little 
shopkeeper or artisan, in giving a dis- 
charge to his customer for his small ac- 
count of 7/. 10s, pays atax of three 
shillings and fourpence per cent., or 


just five times as much in proportion. 


Without stopping to quote that part 
of the schedule, which relates to the 
duties on ‘ settlements” of “ definite 
and certain” sums of money, or to make 
any remark upon it, further than to say, 
that these duties are grossly unequal 
inasmuch as upon a sum of 50,0001, 
only one shilling per cent. is chargeable, 
while upon a sum of 500/. the charge is 
seven shillings per cent. Without 
stopping to do either of these things, | 
shall proceed to the “ probate,” “ ad- 
ministration,” and “ legacy ” duties ; in 
other words, to those taxes which are 
paid out of personal property, on its pas- 
sage from the dead to the living, which 
will form a very proper conclusion to my 
exposition. 





Tue Stamp Dorties. 


And how, |" 





As the “ probate” and “ administra. 
tion” duties, though they differ jp 
amount (the latter being considerab} 
higher in proportion to the value of the 
estate, than the former), seem to pro 


dation. I shall take the latter only as 
the ground-work of myremarks. But, | 
as it would occupy too much space to 
insert the scale of them at length, I shall 


10th, 15th, 20th, 25th, 30th, 35th, 40th, 
45th, and 50th lines of it, which are as 
follow : 

Zs42 


Where the estateand effects are 
to the value of 20/, and under 0 10 
the value of 502 ....ccccee 
Under 
£480. ce ll 
2000. .. 60 
7000... 180 
14,000.... 330 
ccoe «25,000 ..... 30,000.... 600 
coon §«=—50 0000... «= 000... «= 19S 
-- 100,000.... 120,000,,., 2250 
200,000 .... 250,000..., 4500 
wees 500,000... 600,000,.,. 11,250 
. -+ 1,000,000 and upwards,.,, 22,500 


Amounting to 

£ 300 #*@ee 
cece 1500. . ccc 
eee 6000 eeee 
12,000 .... 


seee 


eooocoocococoo 
eocooeococecoceoo 


The first remark that presents itself 
on this tax, is, that it too is unequal. 
Thus a personal estate of two millions 
(and there have been such) pays only 
12s. 6d. per cent. of duty, while a per- 
sonal estate of 250/. pays 64s. per cent., 
or somewhat more than five times as 
much in proportion. But inequality is 
not the grand objeetion to this tax, 
which, like the indenture tax and the 
conveyance tax, and for the same rea- 
son too, is, unless as to small estates, 
tolerably equal. The grand objection 
to it is, that the class, by which our 
laws are made, is almost totally ex- 
empted from it. ‘The most magnificent 
freehold estate descends from father to 
son, or, if held in fee-simple, is con- 
veyed by will to astranger, without any 
charge for stamp duty.* Bat if an in- 
dustrious man die, leaving 250/. in 
money or in personal property of any 


— 


* In Scotland a duty does attach toa cot+ 
veyance of real property, by will ur dispositiod 
mortis causa ; but, this duty whatever be the 
value of the estate, is iu all cases, just 1. 15s. 
Hence the argument is strengthened by the 


circumstance, 








ceed upon the same principle of gra. a 


content myself by giving the Ist, 5th, — a 
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no less than eight pounds must be 
jaf d at the stamp-office, independent of 
“Tegacy duties ” and charges to a 
xatious amount, before a penny’s 
rth of what he has left can be law- 
ly applied to the support of his per- 

| 8, helpless widow and family. 
The “ legacy” duty is a per centage 
cal the value of the estate, varying 
Gceoriling to the degree of relationship, 
and seems, therefore, so far as it goes, 
bea pretty fair tax. But here again 
Maw-muker goes free; and thence 
EB Anjustice. While the relations of a 
8, who leaves two or three hundred 
ands in money, or in personal pro- 
perty, must, over and above the “ pro- 
ite” or, ‘ administration” duty, of 
| I have already spoken, pay one 
pee. three per cent., or five per 
fent., as the case may be, in name of 
tax upon that sum, the heir of the 
Mighty proprietor of land succeeds to 
is predecessor's estate, worth two or 
: millions perhaps, without paying 
) much as one farthing. This is really 
St endurance, and cannot much 

wer be endured. 

NY may add, in reference to the “ pro- 
Bate” or “ administration” duty, that, 
ven in the case where a man dies in- 
Wivent, unable to pay so much as a 
" villi om in the pound to his creditors— 
‘this duty is rigorously exacted on all 


at Aes 
whi 


i vi le personal property that may happen 


_be in his possession at the time of 


Sdeath. It is true, that in such a 
se, areturn of duty may be obtained, 
h its being shown that the debts 
fing actually exceeded the value of 
eestate; but then the difficulty and 
Dense of obtaining this return are 
eh, that any man, who has ever 
imed it in one instance, would rather 
sit 5/. at the very least, than go 
gugh the operation a second time. 
a 2 is acurious stamp-office regula- 
h, too, regarding this return. If it 
shown that the debts more than 

; ust the estate, one would naturally 
zine that all the duty ought to be 
n.back, Butno! The lation 
alluded to, is in these wore As 
sturn of the stainp duty on “Een, 

is restricted to actually 
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due and owing from the deceased at 
the time of his death, it follows, that 
the funeral inventory, and testamentary 
expenses are not the debts of the de- 
ceased, and, therefore, are not to be in- 
eluded in the schedule of debts paid ; 
consequently in no case can the whole 
of the duty be returned; inasmuch as 
the amount of those expenses will always 
leave a balance upon which the inven- 
tory duty must attach, unless the same 
shall not amount to 20/.” which regu- 
lation being interpreted, means simply 
this—that, because the creditors of an 
insolvent debtor deceased, have neces- 
sarily been at the expense of burying 
him—of reporting an inventory of his 
estate—and of administering to it— 
because they have thus been compelled 
to diminish the fund for the payment of 
their own dividends—therefore, they 
ought to pay a tax upon their very ad- 
ditional loss! This, surely, surpasses 
all that ever was before heard of in the 
way of taxation! The conduct of Pha- 
roah, in compelling the Israelites to 
make brick without straw or stubble, 
was nothing but a sorry joke to it! 

Much more might be said on this 
subject ; but I have said enough, I trust, 
to draw the attention of the public 
strongly towards it. The repeal of the 
whole stamp duties would be a mighty 
benefit to the country ; but since that 
is not likely to be accomplished, the 
industrious classes, now that the juggle 
is exposed, ought never to cease from 
agitating, until these taxes shall be 
fairly equalized ; until, in short, its due 
share shall be paid by that class, which, 
in the imposition of them, has so ad- 
mirably evidenced its disinterestedness 
and love of justice ! I am, Sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 
JAS. LITTLE. 





POOR-LAW BILL. 


(From the Morning Chronicle, 29. April, 1834. J 
Tae vestry of St. Marybonne was 

specially summoned on Saturday to take 

into consideration the bill wn te Poe inby 

Lord Aurore founded amt 

Law Commissioners’ The 
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board was most numerously attended, 
there being at one time nearly 100 mem- 
bers present. A resolution, condemna- 
tory of the principle and details of the 
bill, and a petition founded upon it, 
praying the House of Commons to re- 
ject the bill, was moved by Mr. Por- 
eR, “who Spoke with great severity 
against Lord ALrnorp andthe Govern- 
ment’fer.sanctioning a measuré “which 
he denounced as-subversive of the rights 
of the people, and concluded ky saying 
he would rather live the remaMderaf’ 
his days under such a despotic Govern- 
ment as the Jast than under a Govern- 
ment who would sanction such a bill as 
that under consideration. 

Lord Kenyon would admit that there 
were parts of the bill which he could 
not sanction, and particularly those 
clauses erecting a central board with 
extraordinary powers; at the same time 
his lordship thought such was the fear- 
ful state of the poor, that some reme- 
dial measure of an extensive nature was 
called for. 

Sir Samuet Waattey addressed the 
board at great length, commenting upon 
the bill, clause by clause, and censuring 
it from the beginning to the end. In 
the course of his remarks he stated that 
he was the only member of the House 
of Commons who had ventured to raise 
his voice against the introduction of the 
bill, which he could not but call arbi- 
trary and unconstitutional ; and, after 
expressing his utter astonishment at his 
friend, the honourable member for Mid- 
dlesex, giving such a measure his sup- 
port, Sir Samve concluded by declaring 
that the directors and guardians of the 
poor would be degrading themselves by 
acting under such a court of Star Cham- 
ber as the bill contemplated. 

Mr. Hume, M P., immediately rose, 
and in a speech of upwards of an hour’s 
duration, replied seriatim to the various 
objections urged by Sir S, Whalley, who, 
he contended, had taken a most erro- 
neous view of the intentions, and what 
would be the operation of the bill, and 
had conjured up imaginary phantoms, 
which he had allowed to bewilder and 
frighten him. In his (Mr. H/s) 
opinion, arrived at after a long and 








anxious consideration of the whole sub. 
ject of the poor-laws, Lord Althorp and 
the Government-would accomplish more 
real good for the country by the pro- 
posed measure than any they had 
brought forward, and he should give it 
his conscientious support; but at the 
same time he did not say that there 
might not be objections to many of the 
details, and if so, they must and would 
be modified in committee. 

Mr. H:*\Vinson_ said he was opposed 
both to the principléyand details of the 
bills’aad, would#go to’ the fill length 
with the honouxgble representative of 
the borough, in characterizing’ it as an 
atrocious and unconstitutional measure ; 
and would say further, that it was of 
such a character that Parliament could 
not pass it. 

‘The Rev. Dr. Fettowes said there 
were times when it might be necessary, 
and circumstanees which would justify 
the depositary of extraordinary powers 
in the hands of a few, for the benefit of 
the many. ‘Temporary dictatorships 
had even been resorted to by ancient 
nations in cases of peril, and he con- 
sidered that the abyss of universal 
pauperism which the nation was falling 
into would justify the resort, for a 
limited period, to measures which, under 
other circumstances might be deemed 
unconstitutional. He (Dr. F.) thought 
the establishment of a central board of 
commissioners absolutely necessary to 
secure uniformity of action in carrying 
out any extensive remedial measure. 

Mr. Hovenpen could not go to the 
length of saying the vestry should pe- 
tition against the bill altogether, al- 
though he agreed with many gentlemen 
who had spoken, that the clauses of the 
bill were most objectionable, and such 
as ought not to pass into alaw; he con- 
curred in the principle of the bill, but 
objected to its machinery, and therefore 
could not support the petition. 

The Rev. Dr. Dispen, in a luminous 
and energetic address, opposed the 
petition. 

Mr. Unperwoop detailed the ob- 
jectionable clauses in the bill, and said 
he should support the petition against it. 

Captain Gowan coneurred in the 


a oP. “ 
‘at Would, indeed, be selfish. 
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taken by the member for Middle- 
x, and said, surely the vestry of St. 
farybonne would not wish the coun- 
ty to be deprived of a bill which was 
feulated to produce so much _be- 
‘nefit to the people as a whole, because, 
} this particular parish, a few fortuitous 
fcumstances might have conspired to 
der it unnecessary here ; he thought 
fat would be anything but patriotic ; 
If, how- 
e' (said Captain G.), an attempt 
‘Bhould be made. to give these commis- 
#oners undefined and unlimited powers, 
an attempt must be resisted; but 
€ could not so interpret the clauses in 
present bill. 
Mr. Jackson said, if he had made up 
This mind to have objected to the bill 
fore he had heard the speech of Sir 
= imuel Whalley, he should most cer- 
Minly have paused after hearing the 
A Decoding fact that the bill was re- 
Bived with acclamations by the repre- 
htatives of the people en masse, with 
le single and solitary exception of the 
. member himself, who tells us he 
the only member of the House that 
d the courage to oppose its introduc- 
Why, how were they to inter- 
it this almost unanimous approbation 
. measure by the House? Either 
it the hon. member for Marybonne 
is the only Solomon there, or that the 
Dill was not of that fearful character 
hich gentlemen had described it to be ? 
. (Mr. Jackson) contended that the 
lestion had been argued upon a con- 
med view of the subject, and under 
je assumption that the whole kingdom 
ase 
Was made up of parishes such as Mary- 
e, where the machinery was ca- 
ible of carrying out the contemplated 
ges; but the fact was, that the 
ass of parishes into which the king- 
ym was divided were so limited in ex- 
it that a union of them was neces- 
ry, and there must be machinery to 
ccc mplish that, and a central board | to 
commissioners was proposed. If, 
e establishment of such a board, it 
id be shown that Parliament was 
ut conferring da _ powers 
th were calculated to the 
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opposed. But if he read the bill cor- 
rectly, it did not propose to give the 
commissioners (as asserted by preced- 
ing speakers) undefined powers; the 
bill laid down certain great principles 
upon which relitf was to be founded, 
and the commissioners were the in- 
struments whereby those principles 
were to be carried out, and the rules, 
rerulations, and by-laws, must be alk 
subservient to the law, 

Mr Nelms, Mr. Raistrick, and Mr. 
Green, followed ; Mr. Potter then short- 
ly replied, when a division was called 
for, and the Chairman declared the re- 
solution and petition to be carried by a 
majority of four. 

The discussion lasted seven hours. 





TRADES’ UNIONS. 


Tur Duke of Newcasrve presented 
petitions from St. James's, Chapel, Not- 
tingham; and from somé other places 
in Nottingham, for protection to the 
church; anda similar petition from St. 
Peter’s Chapel in thattown. The noble 
Duke observed that the last petition was 
signed by the mayor of the town, and 
by some other members of the corpo- 
ration; anc if there had been no other 
good proceeding from the Reform Bill, 
there had been this one, that though 
the corporation of Nottingham had 
been for w long time Dissenters, they 
did not all appear to be so now. The 
noble Duke then presented petitions 
from East Retford, for the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and against 
the Beer Bill. The last of these peti- 
tions he moved to be referred to the 
committee; and he took that oppor- 
tunity of putting a question to the noble 
Viscount opposite, on the subject of the 
trades’ unions. The noble Duke was 
understood to complain of the frequent 
processions of the trades’ unions, and 

ask whether the noble. Viscount in- 
sani’ to take any measures to pas a 
stop to them? 

Lord MeLaourne ld not express 
too strongly his disapprobation of the 
manner in which some:of these unions 
were at present conducted. He was 





of parishioners, those .must bel 
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not aware that they were not in them- 
selves legal, or that there existed any 
means by the law as it stood at present 
to prevent the processions. He trusted 
that it would not be requisite to have 
recourse to any new laws on the sub- 
ject; for, from information he had 
recently received, he had reason to 
hope that many of the persons com- 
posing these unions would return to 
their serses, and see the injury they 
were doing themselves by the course 
which they were now pursuing, and 
that the impropriety of their conduct 
being represented to them, the unions 
would be abandoned by those who had 
unfortunately joined them. 

The Marquis of Loyponperry said 
that he wished the noble Viscount was 
more aware than he appeared to be of 
the necessity of some interference on 
the part of the Government. There 
had recently been an assemblage of six 
or seven thousand men in one of these 
processions, and the part of the town in 
which he resided was kept in a state of 
constant alarm by these processions. 
The Government seemed to think that 
these unions would die a natural death, 
but he believed they were mistaken in 
that opinion. He had heard this day 
that fifteen thousand fresh names had 
been enrolled among the unionists. 
Their numbers were already sufficiently 
large. There was a force of 30,000 
men assembled on Monday last, and 
marched through the town, These 
things could not take place without 
creating uneasiness in the minds of the 
peaceable inhabitants, and he implored 
the noble Viscount to take into consi- 
deration some measure for the safety 
and quiet of the people. 

The Earl of Expon could not refrain 
from offering a few observations to their 
lordships on this subject. It seemed to 
him as if they were losing sight of all 
the settled principles on which a country 
ought to be governed. It appeared to 
him that the multitude assembled the 
other day, whuse aspect was that of 
force (hear, hear), could not bat debili- 
tate the Government, and he was of 
Opinion that the assembling of large 
numbers in this menacing force was in 
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itself an offence. (Hear), He knew 
too, if such an opinion had been stated 
from the mouths of the judges of Eng. 
laad, that it would have been of infinite 
use (hear, hear): it could not have 
failed to produce a most important ef. 
fect. He knew that the Government 
had their reasons for not doing this; 
and being aware of those reasons, there 
was no man who was more inclined to 
make liberal allowance for them. He 
remembered when a noble Lord had 
said that no matter in what numbers 
people met, if they did not meet for an 
unlawful purpose, the mere numbers 
would not make their meeting illegal. 
He agreed that if the subjects of the 
country lawfully met to discuss their 
grievances, their numbers would not 
make such a meeting illegal; but if they 
met as their lordships were told, in those 
sources of authority which they had the 
misfortune to refer to every morning of 
their lives, these men did meet, their 
purpose was unlawful. They were told 
that meetings had been heid to refuse 
the payment of certain taxes. They 
should, perhaps, soon be told that meet- 
ings had been held to refuse payment of 
all taxes whatever. (Hear, hear). He 
asserted that these meetings superseded 
the authority of the Government. 
(Hear). The people had a right toa 
discussion of their grievances, but no 
bodies of men had a right to meet tor 
the purposes for which some of these 
meetings had lately been held. He re- 
peated that they had a right to the dis- 
cussion of their grievances ; but that 
any class of men could join together to 
declare that they would disobey the law 
was, he asserted, an offence against the 
law. Neither had any men a right to 
meet together to constrain others to 
adopt a particular course in their busi- 
ness. (Hear, hear). He would illustrate 
his meaning bya case. Hehada right, 
as an individual, to say, “ I live in acet- 
“ tain street, and I will not employ asin- 
“ gle tradesman in that street”; but he 
should have no right to come down to 
that House and say to every noble Lord 
in it, “‘ Let us agree not to deal with @ 
“single tradesman in that particular 
“ street’; for that would be a con- 
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y, and all who joined in it would 
jable to be punished for a conspiracy. 

F hoped their lordships would not 

jw those meetings. He solemnly 
lec red it to be his opinion, and he 
sidered, from the high judicial sta- 

m which he had had the honour of 
ing, he would not be justifiable in 
pholding that opinion, that such 
tings were illegal, and, if not op- 
i, would be attended with mischief. 

he Lory Caancector thought that, 
sidering the high office whick he had 

é honour of holding, of highest judge 

Hf the kingdom, he would not be dis- 
ping his duty if he suffered this con- 
ation to pass without taking some 

| part init; feeling, as he did, just 

§ much as any noble lord who then 
Gard him, and just as much as his 
fle and learned Friend who had just 
it down, the great importance of the 
ject. He entirely agreed with that 

) oble and learned Lord in opinion, that 
st and unnecessary number of men 

| 3 mbling together was illegal. (Hear, 
fear). If he was wrong in his opinion, 
© was wrong in common with the 
Highest authorities on the bench and at 
@ bar, to whom he had been able to 


ae fer, and every one of whom declared 


heir Opinions against the illegality of 
proceedings. It was his real and 

Jed opinion ; and he hoped that his 

inion on this point should be known, 

@s there appeared to be an erroneous 
ipression abroad regarding it, that it 

S not lawful for men to assemble in 
Vast bodies, in numbers disproportionate 
tothe nature of the occasion for which 
ir meeting was convened, and in 
Gultitudes beyond the apparent neces- 
Sity of the case. (Hear, hear). Such as- 
mblages tended to great public mis- 

. (Hear, hear). They tended to 
intimidation of the peaceable inha- 
ints of the districts where they were 
rened ; they tended (and that was an 
rtant view in a great commercial 
ntry like this) to the intimidation and 
igement of peaceful industry ; 3 and 
tended, by bringing forth an innu- 
ble body of people, to endanger the 
of the kingdom, and that for a 
ose which was wholly unnecessary. | 


eon ery 
a4 
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(Hear, hear). Having said thus much, 
and hoping that he had not under- 
stated what in his opinion was the law 
on the subject, he could uot but add, 
and he hoped it would be in the recollee- 
tion of the House, how difficult a thing 
it was for the Minister filling the high 
and delicate office now held by his 
noble Friend opposite, that of Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, to 
act in such acase. For the Minister had 
always to consider this: It being the 
undoubted privilege of all classes of his 
Majesty's subjects to meet to deliberate 
on their affairs, and especially under 
what they may consider grievances un- 
dee which they suffer, it was a difficult 
thing to determine the exact point when 
they. went from what was rightful and 
proper into what was wrongful, and for 
which they made themselves amenable 
to the law. He (the Lord Chancellor) 
held it to be clear that it was wrong to 
draw together a vast assemblage of 
persons, and to make a procession for 
the purpose of presenting a petition, 
which could be as well presented by six 
persons as by sixty thousand persons, 
He would go no further than that at 
present in stating his opinion. Let 
them, however, consider the peculiar si- 
tuation in which his noble Friend the 
Secretary for the Home Department was 
placed on that day week. If there was 
any case in which he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) would he inclined to strain the 
law, and not to act harslily towards an 
assemblage of people, even if they fell 
within the scope of the law, it was 
where the object of the meeting was not 
selfish or personal, or to forward their 
own views and interests, but where they 
came forward to petition for mercy in 
behalf of their unfortunate fellow-coun- 
trymen then soffering under the sentence 
of the law. (Hear, hear). He wished 
it to be understood that in his (the Lord 
Chancelloz’s) opinion, those unfortunate 
men were lawfully and justly convicted. 
(Hear, hear). He had not the slightest 
doubt on the subject; and of other 
learned judges and lawyers whom he 
had consulted on it, not one entertained 
the shadow of a doubt, that those men 
were justly as well as lawfully con- 
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demned; and that for a very grave 
offence. It was the foulest, the most 
unbearable calumny against the learned 
judge before whom those men were 
tried, and against the administration of 
the law, to say—as had been industri- 
ously circulated—that they were con- 
victed, and sentenced, and punished, 
because they were metbers of the 
trades’ union. Such an assertion was 
utterly false. (Hear, hear.) No man 
could be accused or tried for being a 
member of the trades’ union (hear, 
hear), for then he would be tried for 
what had been no offence, but in the 
present instance the men were tried, 
convicted, and punished for one of the 
worst of offences. (Hear, hear.) They 
were convicted of an offence pregnant 
with great danger, and leading to dan- 
ger that was still worse; for it might 
lead to conspiracy (hear, hear), and to 
a violation of all the rights of property. 
Nay, it might lead to the most repulsive 
and inexcusable of crimes from the na- 
ture of the offence—that of taking un- 
lawful oaths—for it had a direct ten- 
dency,to encourage assassination. (Hear, 
hear). The crime of which these men 
were found guilty was that of adminis- 
tering unlawful oaths—an offence which 
till within the last few years, was un- 
known in this country; and bad as that 
offence was, was worse in as far as it 
led to offences of a deeper die. In vin- 
dication of the learned judges who tried 
these persons, who had been foully and 
shamefully slandered, but who had 
manfully done their duty (hear, hear), 
he felt it his peculiar duty, from the 
high office which he had the honour of 
holding as the head of the law, to make 
this statement in their vindication, and 
fairly and distinctly to point out for 
what offence these persons had been 
tried and convicted. (Hear, hear, hear). 
They had, however, got by degrees 
from the consideration of the proces- 
sion to which the noble Duke alluded, 
into a discussion upon trades’ unions 
in general, and on the procession of 
Monday last, to which the noble Duke's 
observations did not at allapply.. ‘The 
noble Duke referred to a procession 
of a far different nature, which took 
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place at a funeral yesterday. Now 
he (the Lord Chancellor) was not 
aware that the law limited the number 
of persons who were allowed to be pre- 
sent at a funeral. (Hear, hear). He © 
(the Lord Chancellor) knew that it way 
said that the funeral was merely got up | — 
as a pretence for the assemblage of a 
number of persons, but whether that 
was really the case or not he had yet to 
learn. He confessed that he had heard 
with feelings of disgust that for the first 
time ever such a practice was heard of | 
in England, funerals were made the |” 
medium of political and trades’ agita- 7 
tion (Cheers). But this was a prac. © 
tice so repulsive to the feelings of 
Englishmen, that he (the Lord Chancel- 
lor) had no apprehension of its spread- 
ing far and wide. He was sure that 
those tokens ‘of respect and veneration 
which the living show to the dead could 
not be turned, for any length of time, | 
into the medium of political hostility 
and agitation. He was accordingly at 
some pains to inquire whether the 
funeral yesterday (Sunday) was as nu- 
merously attended as that of that day 
fortnight, and he was glad to learn that | 
the numbers had greatly fallen off. | 
(Hear, hear). He was sure that such 

would be the result. The good taste 
and the decent feelings of the English 
people would not tolerate such an abuse, | _ 
and in a few weeks this trick—for trick 
it was—was not likely to answer the 
objects of its promoters. He spoke 
thus with the best feelings for the wel- 
fare and interests of the people. (Hear, 
hear). It was certain that the worst 
enemies of the trades themselves, and 
of the labouring classes in general, an 

their most pernicious counsellors, were 
those who advised them—now that the 
repeal of the combination laws made 
such associations no longer unlawful— 
to form unions for the purpose of rais- 
ing wages, but who did not understand 
the laws which regulated the distribu- 
tion of wages, nor the effect which such 
unions would have upon the tradesmen 
themselves. Such associations must 
ever have the most baneful effects, and 
would ever lead to no other result but 
the laying in of stores of repentance. 
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@ihad consulted with his. associates 
i fellow-labourers in obtaining the 
of the combination laws on this 
, and he was sure that he never 
more wholesome advice to the 
king classes than now, when he en- 
ited them to abandon those leaders 
. for selfish motives, drew them 
} those combinations; when he en- 
them to come back to that 

ict which their own good sense 

1 point out to them as right, and 
he called on them not to 
subscribe their money—the hard- 
tung pittance of their labour and in- 
; to support idle and good-for- 
hing agitators, who pretended to lead 
against their masters, but who 
led them to act against them- 
*s (hear, hear), and whose only ob- 
were the mean and paltry gains 
a they wrung from the people by 
is mean and paltry agitation. (Cheers). 
itt regard to the observations of the 
Earl (Lord Londonderry) and he 
juld say this without meaning any 
h of the truce between them, he 
He believed that 


—— 


is totally mistaken. 
ould not express more strongly how 
e he was then, when he said that 
noble Earl was never more mistaken 


The noble Karl 
d@ that the trades’ unions were the 
alt of the political unions. Now 
Rt could scarcely be, for the trades 

inions were of six years longer standing 

the political unions (hear, hear); 
it might be in the recollection of 
pble Karl, and of their lordships, 
} one of the first things to which the 
tion of the present Government 
as called on their taking office in 1§30, 
§ the mischiefs and danger to be ap- 
nded from trades’ unions. (Hear, 
). And it would be some justification 
present Government, when he 

to their lordships that the con- 
tof the trades’ unions, previous to 
period when the Government cane 
» office, was infinitely worse than 
ing that could be attributed to 
or ever credited of them at 
resent moment. (Hear, hear, 
There was no doubt, from the 
experience, that the unions could 
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be defeated in every case where the 
masters firmly discharged their duty to 
themselves, and he would say, to their 
men; for in opposing these unions, 
masters did a kindness to the men them- 
selves. (Hear, hear). There was only 
one case in which a master acting con- 
trary to those principles, chose to give 
in, instead of opposing them; but in all 
other cases, the wrong-loers met. with 
their own reward, being discomfited. 
He was vlad to have this opportunity of 
making this statement of his opinions, 
having received several communications 
from persons who said, that whatever 
the opinions of other persons might be, 
he could not be an enemy to trades’ 
unions. He (the Lord Chancellor) de- 
clared that he was an enemy to them, 
simply and solely because they were 
detrimental to the community at large ; 
and because they were even worse for 
the members of the unions themselves 
than for any other class of the com- 
munity. (Hear, hear). 

The Marquis of Lonponperry said 
a few words in explanation, which were 
inaudible. His opinion was, that those 
assemblages could not be put down, if 
steps were not taken to put them down 
by force. 

The Dukeof Newcastve thought that 
such funerals on Sundays ought to be put 
down, as they created a disturbance upon 
He then presented a pe- 
tition from the Graduates and Under- 
Graduates of St. Catherine’s Hall, Cam- 
bridge, against the concessions to the 
Dissenters. The petitioners rejected the 
doctrines of those who supported the ex- 
tension of the privileges of the London 
University, which they designated a mere 
public school, lately established. 


——ee 





RURAL WAR, 
(From the Morning Chronicle, 28. April.) 


Acricutturat Rior.—On Saturilay 
night an alarming riot took place among 
the agricultural labourers of Bourne. 
For a long time past the system of 
sending the surplus labourers on the 
roads has been adopted at prices equal 
to their earnings when working for the 
farmer. A few hours’ useless employ- 
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ment begat idleness, and ultimately but 
few could be found who would not pre- 
fer loitering on the road to more reput- 
able employment in the field. The 
parish allowance was then reduced from 
8s. to 6s.; upon which the labourers 
declared open war ; and having been 
joined by all the poachers and loose 
characters in the vicinity, commenced 
a furious attack on the Bull Inn, where 
the overseer of the poor then was. 
Many of them were armed with guns ; 
and there being no adequate civil power 
at hand, their demands were complied 
with.» A meeting of magistrates has 
since taken place.—Lincolushire Chroni- 
cle. 
Incenprarism.—Abouttwelve o'clock 
on Sunday night a destructive fire broke 
out in the homestead of the Rev. Mr. 
Govudman, of Oare, Devizes. Two 
large barns, a cart house, two straw 
houses, a quantity of hay, stable, three 
valuable horses, twenty-four pigs, and 
a quantity of poultry, were destroyed. 
The loss amounts to 1,500/.—On Tues- 
day night another fire broke out on the 
premises of Mr. R. Hayward, at Chur- 
ton, about five miles from Devizes, 
which destroved seven labourers’ cot- 
tages, a dwelling-house, three barns, a 
stable, a cart-house, six horses, somé 
pigs, fowls, and husbandry implements. 





(From the Morning Chronicle, 28 April, 1834.) 

Pouiricat writers of late have gene- 
rally expressed themselves doubtful as 
to the soundness of the theory formerly 
assumed to be that of the constitution 
of this country. It has been said, that 
we never have hada House of Peers and 
a House of Commons independent of 
each other. The problem remains to 
be solved—and may be solved during 
the session—how far and how long a 
representative and a hereditary legisla- 
tive body can “ work together.” Ru- 
mours have been rife during the last 
few days that the Tory peers have re- 
solved to crush all the pending liberal 
measures of legislation, and to make “a 
dead set” at the administration. No 
one doubts that the conservative lords 
have the power and che will, if they 









































have the temerity—and can “ serey 
their courage to the sticking place’. 
to accomplish this reported design ; an 
few can doubt, except their lordship, a 
of its ultimate and signal failure. Th 

blind aristocracy of Europe will neve 
see their real interest till the hour of dis. 
solution. They think that they cana. 
rest the wheels of time—that with th 
old weapons of ignorance they can & 7 
feat the growing power of knowlely 7) 
—that they can not only prevent th 
progress of liberal opinions, but aly ~ 
root up the trees of liberty plant) 
throughout Europe. The  legitimn? 
monarchs of Europe have their actin] 
partisans in England, and the formatin 
ofa Tory cabinet in this country is th! 
great present design of that asylum for 
the blind—the Holy Alliance. Thi 
commencement of this new crusade 
the Tory peers, it is said, will be ther 
fatal opposition to the “ Election Pur] 
fication Bills.” If. the Conservative 
cannot “un-reform” the House off 
Commons, they will, at least, endeavou® 
to prevent its further reformation. Tho) 
the bills for the real enfranchisement 7 
Warwick, Liverpool, and Hertford, art 
the particular objects of demolition i 
the House of Lords. Whether the vic @ 
tims are to be indulged with the com) 4 
parative blessings of an instant death) 7 
or to be condemned to a lingering toh © 
ture and the rack of mock inquiry, ap 
pears doubtful; but that the bills ar 
condemned, at least by the fulmination 
of the Tory peers and Conservatitt 
clubs, is notorious. Although we doubt 
not the ardent hopes and desires of th 
enemies of reform, we cannot beliet 
that the more moderate and sensible 
Tory peers will sanction such an inst! 
to the reformed House of Commons, ® 
such an outrage on public opinio 
Lord Harrowby and Lord Wharnelife 
have but recently affected to enterta! 
moderate opinions, and to be emineatl 
desirous of preventing the disunion 4 
collision of the two branches of the! 
gislature. Are they about to rept 
the singular tacties they displaye! 
during the critical discussion of 
Reform Bills? And are these ! 
waverirg peers to be again the falerv® 
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the most obnoxious conduct of the 
lords? If so, these two bold and 
ently moderate peers will imitate 
| Mediators in an Irish row, whose 
«known province it is to inflame the 
clans, that by an increased acti- 

of strife the termination of the con- 
may be more speedy and decisive. 
fwhat are the measures which the 
aservative peers are thus suspected of 
Ading to “cast out”? The Bill 
‘preventing Bribery and Corrup- 

B and illegal practices in the election 
Members to serve in; Parliament for 
= Borough of Warwick,” is founded 
the most indisputable evidence of 
¥basest and most varied election in- 
‘on the records of Parliament. 
accused and convicted parties 

l no defence. The grave and 
-protracted inquiries of Commons’ 
fittees have justified a bill for an- 

: the town of Leamington to the 
ough of Warwick, thus giving to the 
ypressed and demoralized electors of 
tlatter place the means of an inde- 

mdent and honest exercise of their 

e franchise. The bill passed the 

of Commons in all its stages 

Without a division. Is this a measure 
~ Whiehthe Lords will this day be bold 

_ @mdinsane enough to reject, not only in 
te of the House of Commons, but 
ithout even the decent forms of pre- 
lary inquiry? And if they pause 
fore they thus expose themselves to 
© country, will they execute their 
red intention of “ voting out ” 
second reading the Bill *‘ to ex- 

le the freemen of Liverpool from 
ng at the election of Members of 
vent for that Borough”? If 
object to pass the Warwick Bill 
hout evidence before their own tri- 
al, as they have already announced, 
they really cast out the Liverpool bill 

jout any investigation of its merits? 
extraordinary doctrine of the Tory 

Ps is, that in their judicial capacity 
must inquire for themselves ; and 

he judicial inquiries of the Com- 

to have no weight or in- 

with their Lordships. Will 
nevertheless, assume that the 

us’ evidenee in the case of 
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Warwick does necessitate an inquiry at 
the bar of the upper House, and in the 
same breath, the same evening, contend 
that the Commons’ evidence does not 
justify the Liverpool bill ; that is to say, 
in the one case adopt the evidence be- 
fore the Commons, and in the other 
case repudiate its application? If the 
peers thus portray themselves to the 
country, they will have no justification 
—not even the shadow of an apology. 
The election purification bills Are not 
cabinet measures. No party manoeuvre 
to outvote Ministers can extenuate or ex- 
plain such an outrageous and disgraceful 
course of legislative procedure. It will 
be a cold and malignant act of hostility 
to all reform. A collision between the 
two Houses of Lords and Commons 
will be inevitable, and immediately con- 
sequential on their lordships’ suicidal 
vote. A reformed House of Commons 
could never brook such an insult to its 
character and natural right to deal with 
the representation of the people. The 
suspended writs woukl of course be 
continued in their present abeyance; 
and the House of Commons would im- 
mediately come to some signal vote of 
recorded opinion on the hostile and un- 
constitutional acts of the peers. Will 
the Lords fvite such a conflict ? Have 
they ever at any period of British his- 
tory gained by such a collision? And 
in such times and on such an occas 
sion are they more likely to reap any 
benefit from such a critical and 
senseless opposition to the  repre- 
sentative power of the nation? When 
the time shall arrive that the elective 
and hereditary branches of the legisla- 
ture cannot act together, which of 
them will eventually give place to the 
other? The country will look to the 
result of the debate in the Lords this 
evening with intense interest as the 
opening of their Lordships’ campaign 
and the demonstration of their ses- 
sional tactics, 
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Sin,—In yotr Register of the 8. of 
March last, you were pleased to speak 
favourably of an article upon railways, 
which appeared in a work edited by 
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myself, “The Journal of Steam 
Transport and Husbandry.” From this 
circumstance, and the interest you 
have always taken to promote the 
social improvement of the nation, 
I am led to address you upon a 
subject which I hope will recom- 
mend itself to your support. I be- 
lieve that it will be allowed that the 
grand evils of our condition are, excess 
of labour, dear food, and acexmulation 
of capital in the hands of individuals. 
The proposal which I submit in the en- 
closed pamphlet, if adopted, will practi- 
cally remedy these evils, and that by a 
way that will protect our agricultural 
interest, and benefit the community at 
large. At a moment then of such 
exigent cistress, when something must 
be done to affurd relief, 1 am most de- 
sirous that some honourable independent 
member, the friend of his country, and 
his fellow men, would bring this sub- 
ject before the attention of Parliament. 
I have for this purpose addressed: my- 
self toa great number of those mem- 
bers who have more prominently dis- 
tinguished themselves by their exertions 
to promote the common good. But of 
that number there is none whose ser- 
Vices in the cause would be so effective 
or valuable as your own. Let me beg, 
therefore, that you will not allow so fa- 
vourablean opportunityas that which will 
be presented by Mr. Wallace's motion 
upon Tuesday next, to pass without 
calling the attention of the House to 
this subject. I have laid a petition before 
Earl Grey, praying that a commission to 
inquire into it may be granted, or should 
that be refused, that the committee to 
inquire into the state of the Post-office 
may also embrace the subject of roads 
and locomotive conveyance. To this 
petition I have had no reply, but Mr. 
Wallace has told me that his motion is 
quite broad enough to admit of this 
enlarged inquiry, provided it is urged. 
But independent of the merits of the 
proposal, there are other reasons, and I 
think very weighty ones, why the Oop- 
portunity of Mr. Wallace's motion should 
be embraced to bring the subjectofsteam- 
carriages before the attention of Parlia- 
ment. Ist. The daily press has stifled 





the country of laying bare the truth 
that railways will never answer as a 
mercantile speculation. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the public should be put 
upon their guard upon this point by 
those who. are the 
guardians of the public. 


committees, to be informed in the 
transpire before them in evidence, that 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway 
(which makes more than one half of its 
annual returns by the carriage of pas 
sengers, which were never contem- 
plated to be carried when it was con- 
structed) has not paid one per cent. net 
profit, and that in sanctioning any future 
bills it must be, with éais fact before 
them, and also that the introduction of 
steam-cacriages upon granite tramways 
will entirely monopolise the traffic in 
passengers. 3rd, The Birmingham rail- 
way is commenced, and already the 
cuttings and excavations made for maby 
miles ; ought not the legislature still 
to arrest this unnecessary undertaking? 
Were it the mere waste of capital, little 
might be said ; if speculators choose to 
pay 3 or 4,000.000/. for their whistle, 
ihey are welcome; but the destruction 
of soil, the cutting up the face of the 
country, ought not to be permitted. 4 
tramway to Birmingham can be laid 
down for 300,000/ ; why then form 
railway which will cost at the same 
average per mile as the Manchester 
one, 4,681,295 Competition cannot 
exist between these modes of transport, 
and the arm of Government ought to 
be put forth to avert a work which it 
the height of madness to proceed with. 
4th. “The London, Holyhead, and 
“ Liverpool steam-coach and road com- 
‘‘ pany”’ have given notice for intend 





application to Parliament for power 
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every attempt to enlighten the public 
mind on the subject of: railways. The | 
sacra fames of pocketing a few pounds 7 
for railway advertisements, has been too || 
powerful to permit it to do its duty by 7 


representative 
Qnd. Two 
committees are sitting daily upon the 7 
projected Great Western and South. 7 
ampton Railway Bills: whatever may 7 
be the fate of those bills, it would be | 
well for the members who form the 7 


House, what, in all probability, will not J 
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ke a tramway between London and 
. sm ; if Ministers oppose Mr. 
ace’s motion, it will be a fitting 
tunity to ask how the mails are 
ibe conveyed under a change of 
m that will throw each line ot road 
o the hands of a private company. 
Mr. Cort’s valuable 
ur hands, | shabby 
ny into ¢ 


pen Pg jie Move po- 


ns ie reasons adduced 

97 Own pamphlet for a Government 

Nsolidation of roads, correspondence, 

id conveyance, will induce you to take 

the subject. I know that the pro- 

al is new, and against the grain of 
‘idol, viz. national enterprise. 

__ But the time is fast coming when 

isters will have to find other funds 

forcarrying on the affairs of the state, 

thar Wthose wrung from our impoverish- 

ax-payers. The adoption of this 

posal will provide these funds, and 

Wide them in a way that may better 

condition of every family in the 

Hoping that on the 29. you 


bring forward the subject during|g 


course of the debate. 
~~ I have the honour to be, 


your most obedient servant, 
i R. BROWN. 
25. April, 2, Wigmore-street. 


fe. Cobbett, M.P. 
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AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS 


AND 


EQUITABLE ADJUSTMENT. 


NORTHFIELD PETITION, 


meeting held at the Bell, North- 
, on Wednesday, the 16. of April, 
34, Mr. Green in the Chair, the fol- 
wing petition, moved by Mr.Wright, 
seconded by Mr. Greeves, was 
nimously adopted, and ordered to 
psent tothe members for the Eastern 
vision of the county of Worcester, 
ha request that they would sup- 
it : 
o the Honourable the Commons 
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Britain and Ireland, in Parlia- 
ment assembled. 

The humble petition of the 

owners and occupiers of land, 

in the partenes of Northfield 


Wtural in- 

gaas long 

; weesen “that the capital 

we farmers has for a long time been 

wasting ; that rents, in many instances, 

have long been paid out of capital ; and 

the productive power of the land greatly 
diminished. 

That your petitioners have already 
stated these facts to your honourable 
House, but hitherto without effect. 
Your petitioners beg leave once more 
earnestly to call the attention of your 
honourable House to their deplorable 
situation, and to the report of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture made in the year 
1821. That report admits that the agri- 
cultural interest was then labouring 
under great and trying difficulties, but 
expressed a hope (the grounds of which 
hope are stated in the report) that the 
reat body of the occupiers of the soil 
would be able to surmount those diffi- 
culties. The report of the Committee 
on Agriculture made last year, admits 
that the hope held out by the former 
committee had proved unfounded; that 
the difficulties remained unchanged ; 
and that the resources to which that 
committee had looked for the realiza- 
tion of their hopes, were all exhausted. 
Yet, after this admission, to the great 
surprise and grief of your petitioners, 
the committee of last year concludes its 
report by stating, that the hopes which 
remained to the agricultarist rest rather 
on cautious forbearance than on the ac- 
tive interposition of Parliament; or, in 
other words, that there isno hope, and 
that Parliament can do nothing. 

Your petitioners are unwilling to give 
themselves up to that despair which such 
areport naturally generates, and humbly 
beg leave to state that, to them, the 
cause of their distress is quite apparent, 
and that your honourable House has the 
power, had it the will, to remove that 
cause. A constant and continuous fall 
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in the price of agricultural produce, un- 
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accompanied by any diminution of the 
burdens on land, is the real cause of all 
their difficulties ; that in many instances 
a sacrifice of the whole rent will not 
compensate for that fall ; that the fall of 
price is clearly to be traced to an altera- 
tion in the circulating medium, occa- 
sioned by a bill passed in the year 1819, 
commonly called Peel's Bill. That your 
petitioners are confirmed in this view of 
the ‘case by the fact, that immediately 
after the restoration of peace, measures 
preparatory to the alteration in the cur- 
rency were adopted, which measures 
produced a ruinous fall of price; that 
when the bill passed this evil greatly in- 
creased, and in the year 182] was so 
intolerable and alasming that Parliament 
was compelled to postpone the full 
operation of the bill, and to adopt mea- 
sures which virtually repealed it. While 
the bill was thus suspended, the agricul- 
tural interest revived. In the year 1826 
the bill was again brought into full and 
accelerated operation ; distress again re- 
turned, has ever since constantly in- 
creased, and has now arrived at that 
point, which if not speedily removed, 
must effect the ruin of the whole landed 
interest, landlords and tenants, and in- 
volve in one common ruin all classes, 
and end in the Gestruction of the social 
compact. Your petitioners beg leave 
also to say, that the two committees 
were strictly enjoined not to inquire into 
the effect of the bill called Mr. Peel’s 
Bill ; that no inquiry into the justice or 
practicability of the enactments of that 
bill has yet been made; the only inquiry 
ever instituted relative to that measure 
having been limited to the time and 
manner of effecting the object intended. 
Your petitioners feel convinced that, if 
an inquiry is granted, the injustice and 
impracticability of the measure can 
easily be proved, and that, dreadful as 
its effects have been, they are trifling 
when compared with the inevitable con- 
sequences of persisting in it; and they 
are satisfied that no effectual remedy for 
their distress can be found while that 
bill remains in force ; and they venture 
to predict, that the alleged prosperity of 
manufactures and commerce cannot be 
permanent, while a measure so unjust in 























































itself, and so ruinous in itsconsequence; 
remains unrepealed. . 

Your petitioners, therefore, humbly f 
pray that your honourable House yilj 
be pleased to institute an immediate jp. 
quiry inlo the effects of this bill, and ) 
adopt such measures as shall, by doi a 
equal justice to creditor and debtor, place | 
their mutual prosperity on a sure ani 
solid foundation, and restore to you 
petitioners-that fair reward for their la 
bour of which they have been so lon 
most unjustly and craelly deprived. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, 
&e. &e. 





WORCESTER PETITION. 


At a meeting held at the Crown Inn, 
Worcester, on Wednesday, 9. April, | 
1884, the Earl of Coventry in the 
Chair, the following petition, movel| 
by Sir A. Lechmere, and seconded by 
the Earl of Beauchamp, was unati)y 
mously adopted : 

To the Honourable the Commons 
of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parlia 
ment assembled. 

The humble petition of the 
undersigned owners and 0 
cupiers of land in the county} 
of Worcester, 

Showeth,—That your petitioners art 
suffering under rapidly increasing difi-f 
culties, and that ruin will speedily ensue, 
unless the burdens which they bear art 
removed, or their means of meeting them 
be increased; they appeal to your he 
nourable House, with a firm reliant 
that you will take their situation inl 
immediate consideration, and afford thet 
that relief to which they feel themselré 
entitled. Your petitioners beg perms 
sion respectfully to state the grievance 
under which they labour, and humbly " 
represent to your honourable Hous 
that the present prices of agricultur! 
produce are so utterly inadequate, tht 
the following evils are daily increasing 
which, if not stayed, will terminat” 
the destruction of your petitioners: 

First. A total inability to pay ‘ 
taxes, rates, charges, labour, and ret 
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the produce of the land; the 
er making up the deficiency by the 
of his capital; and his means 
aploying labour and cultivating the 
to the best advantage, being thereby 
pished. 
yndly. A consequent increase of 
a. pr-rates. 
hi diy. A throwing out of cultiva- 
of all lands, except those of the best 
p, and in good situations. 


urthly. An entire loss of income to}: 


wners of second-rate and inferior 
the surrendering up such lands, 
| great many instances to mort- 
2s; and the complete ruin of the 
ners, labourers, and artisans, depen- 
| Spon, and heretofore maintained 
saeeh lands. 
‘Fifthly. The non-existence of an 
dequate provision for the poor of Ire- 
) + the consequent influx of Irish 
duce at ruinously low prices; and 
abers of Irish labourers being driven 
“Subsistence to this country. 
Ve would humbly express our firm 
iction, that the removal of the pre- 
, though inadequate protection of 
corn Jaws, would accelerate our 
tru tion. | 
~ Your petitioners beg also to state, 
hat evils under which they are suf- 
ring are mainly to be attributed to 
‘alteration of the currency produced 
bill of 1819. 
ar petitioners, therefore, earnestly 
est that your honourable House will 
ate an immediate inquiry into the 
is of that measure, and into the ne- 
of making such alterations as 
, while faith is preserved between 
and creditor, firmly establish ge- 
| prosperity, and restore to your pe- 
ers that fair reward for their labour 
@ they have long and cruelly been 


: cohen humbly pray your ho- 
ble House to adopt such measures 
‘be calculated to realize remunerat- 
ices, and thereby enable us to dis- 
the public and local burdens 
1 on the owners and cultivators 
to pay fair rents, to employ la- 
,and beneficially to cultivate the 
nd promote general prosperity. 
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Among the persons present at the 
above meeting were, the Earls of Co- 
ventry and Beauchamp, Hon. W. Co- 
ventry, Hon. H. B. Lygon, M.P., Sir 
Anthony Lechmere, Sir Thomas Phil- 
lips, Sir Ofley Wakeman, Mr. Hodgetts 
Foley, M. P., Capt. Winnington, M. P., 
Mr. Cookes, M. P., Mr. Robinson, M.P., 
Colonel Charlette, and many of the lead- 
ing landowners and farmers in the 
county. 





CURSE OF PAPER-MONEY. 


(From the Halifax (Nova Scotia) Recorder, 
22. March, 1834). 

Mr. Hotxianp: Sir,—There has been 
so much said and written on the subject 
and object of those meetings of the inha- 
bitants of this town, which took place 
awhile back, that perhaps the reverting 
to them at this late period may be con- 
sidered stale matter for discussion. 
With some it may; but I am of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and think I can plainly 
show they have tended to injure rather 
than benefit the community. It was 
obvious from the crowded state of the 
room on the first instance, that no 
common interest and feeling attracted 
so large a congregation; from the 
anxious faces apparent on that day, there 
was sufficient evidence that four-/ifths 
of that assembly met under the suppo- 
sition that something was to be done to 
relieve them as far as possible from pre- 
sent difficulties. It was, in point of fact, 
ameeting of debtors to ascertain the 
best method of satisfying a clamorous 
creditor. And how did the farce go off? 
Not by anopen confession tothat creditor 
of inability to pay; not by a statement 
of facts, that the principal sums due to 
him were clear profit made, and de- 
ducted from our labours for the last 
nine years, and under such specious 
forms of accommodation, that we debt- 
ors were not aware of it until called 


upon to pay. Not by an open confes- 


sion, that a veil of deception or delusion 
had been drawn across the organs of 
perception for nine years, during which 
period our substance has been with- 
drawn little by little, and ourselves 
plunged into enormous difficulties and 
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debt: not by an open exposure of these 
truths, and a firm demand upon the 
authors of those evils to assist in leading 
us out of trouble, as they have been the 
undoubted cause and instruments of 
leading us into it. Who, I would 
ask, has more right to support this 
falling community, than the men who 
have, according to every man’s opinion, 
been the cause ofits troubles? Who, I 
would ask, are able to save it but those 
who have grown tco powerful and rich 
by its united labours ? But how did the 
farce go off? for farce it was in spite of 
the attempt of the agent of the Halifax 
Banking Company to affix the cause of 
all our troubles upon the smuggling 
trade carried on at the village of Wind- 
sor. Mr. Williamson’s motion on ac- 
count of having the words cash pay- 
ments was carried unanimously—an 
immediate return, §c., a committee 
was nominated to wait on each bank to 
ask the sage question, Why do you not 
discount my notes? If they had been 
at a loss for an answer, the meeting of 
whom these questioners were the dele- 
gates, had put one into their mouths. 
They only feared the event before, now 
they were sure of it. Did they, could 
they, expect any other answer than they 
obtained? Did they expect the bankers 
would say, Oh, you have determined 
that we should respond in cash: being 
made sure of this, we will now discount 
all your paper, but not being sure but 
that things were to remain on their old 
footing, we were delicate in issuing to 
any extent: oh, yes, we will now discount 
for you. Will any man in his senses say 
that such an answer would be expected ? 
If not why were the questions pro- 
posed? I should imagine that the fact 
of their not discounting was pretty well 
known without inquiry in such a formal 
manner. I should like much to know 
then, what they were sent for? It isa 
question hard to be answered, but a 
meeting of such respectability could 
not dissolve without a show of some- 
thing, and a sham fight was thought to 
be better than no fight at all. Admit- 
ted that it is difficult to imagine the 
objects expected to result from that 


Curse or Parer-Money. 
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be allowed to give an opinion as to what 
should have been the messages from the | 
meeting to be delivered to the bankers 
through their deputation : Ist, We have | 
called upon you to say, that an advertise. 
ment appeared nine yearsago, offering yy 
the benefit of a bank, which we ac | ~ 
cepted; and we have given it along | 7 
trial; its results have been the ruinof 
many, and is likely to ruin all. Weare — 
aware that we are indebted largely to — 
your establishments, and we are come ~ 
to make such arrangements as circum. | 
stances will admit as to payments. 2nd, 
We demand months for the liqui- 
dation of the whole of your demands, to 

be subdivided in four equal parts, the 
first instalment to be -paid on the first of 
June next. 3rd, We lastly pray and 
beseech that you will mot on any 
account issue now or hereafter any 
notes, commonly termed bank notes, as 
we have found by dear-bought ex- 
perience, that they are pernicious to our 
true interests; and further, we are 
anxious and feel determined to get back, 
if possible, into the good old system 
of safety, when every man could say,— 
Iam my own banker. Had this been 
the language of the people to the banks, 
an understanding would have mutually 
existed, and the good effects would 
have at once appeared. Hundreds, 
who must now fall, and through sacri 
fice of property perhaps pay 5s. in the 
pound, who would under such arrange 
ment be enabled to pay the banks and Fj 
every man his due, besides saving his 
family and himself from irreparable 
ruin. Mark the results of the meeting, 
Mr. Williamson's resolution was taken 
as the basis; a petition got up to the 
House of Assembly, and instead of 3 
law for an immediate return (according 
to the spirit of the resolution) to cash 
payments, the poor bankers obtained # 
period of five months—to do what! 
To pay their debts. In the mea 
time what are they doing with ws! 
Draining us to the very dregsi 
turning the serew until we burst asunder 
one after the other, and from preset 
appearances by the eventful 1. of Junés 
there will be but few left upon whom 














deputation’s visit to the banks—I may 


the screws can be applied with apy cf 
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. That extension of time is the 
thing stroke, if one was required, as 
bankers make good use of it, as 
ido of all other advantages. It is 
sxcuse for their present proceed- 
' “They pretend that a rusk will be 
for specie ; were they asked from 
mee expected, they could not an- 
§ This excuse like all others will 
Or want of a better; but is this the 
‘ause of their pressing us! | If itis, 
tainly is a fair confession of having 
td more notes (as many of us have 
@) than they can pay. But Law in- 
ub to think that this is not the cause, 
p afraid there is something more se- 
‘Under the veil: in all our troubles, 
et, real estate has not been brought 
= hammer—according to present 
ceedings, should not the people take 
alarm in time to prevent a general 
struction of this description of pro- 
ty? Real estate has already depre- 
ed at least one third within the last 
honths, are we not to presume from 
gradual and certain advances mak- 
ipon us by the banks, that they aim 
ur casties? ‘Two years ago I owned 
foperty valued at 1,000/., and to 
an itching for speculation, 

ied from the a sum 
"2507. upon it by giving a mort- 
gé, the banks are winding me up, 
end will be an assignment for 
benefit of my creditors, my house 
be sold, and my good friend the 
‘will be the purchasers, who 
find the cash. He is a banker 

has it all to himself. This will not 
i to me alone, for there are hun- 
s of similar cases, and unless some- 
is done, we shall see before the 1. 
ine, if the system is not brought 
ymplete operation. The only re- 
is in our own hands, if we do not 
puse of it, we must not only take 
levitable consequence. It may be 
i why are the people so patient? It 
ed a matter of astonishment, 
[am sorry to think it proceeds 
S either pride, or a want of in- 
nt spirit. We are either too 
to confess debts we ure unable to 

at the moment, or lack in that true 
independence which if brought 
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into proper operation by the people, 
must ever teach those who hold the 
rod to use it with proper discretion, or 
risk the event of its returning upon 
their own backs with double force. 
Some may say, the bankers themselves 
will eventually lose ; this 1 deny, and 
will endeavour ata future day to show 
how certain they are under every cir- 
cumstance, of getting their debts to the 
utmost farthing. Your obliged and 
obedient servant, 
ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 





LORD’S DAY BILL. 


No. 1, Hanover-place, Brighton, 
April 26, 1834. 

Str,—I have the honour to address 
you, respecting a petition having been 
presented to “the House of Commons” 
by Mr. J. N. Wigney, member for this 
borough, from the bakers ; the purport 
of which I understand to be ‘* For the 
better observance of the Lord's Day”; 
the true meaning is, that they should 
be exempt from baking meat, pies, 
puddings, &c., on that day. Some 
years since they obtained an act to 
save their fetching dinners, &c., or send - 
ing their home on that day, and that 
all bakings should be sent before eleven 
o'clock, and taken away from the bake- 
house by half-past one ; this, I believe, 
is very strictly observed by both par- 
ties. Now, sir, permit me to give you 
my opinion upon this subject, and I 
shall begin by telling you that the 
population of this borough exceeds 
40,000; of these not less than 10,000 
have ~baked dinners on Sunday; the 
only day in seven which the major 
part of them enjoy a piece of meat and 
a hot joint with potatoes. Supposing 
that 200 bakers take in 50 bakings each, 
some do more, and each family of five 
persons, these 200 would allow 10,000 
persons to go to church, chapel, &c., 
by many of whom it might be inconveni- 
ent to pay for fuel to cook with; for 
one penny the dinner is baked, and 
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perhaps, with what may be left, enough | 
is provided for two or three days with a 
potato. How stands it with the 
baker's occupation? Then, I will tell 
you, as far as [ know practically (and 
ask any one experienced in this line of 
business, I think he will say that | am 


GAZETTE. 





nearly correct in my statement) as fol- 
lows : the baker lights his oven at nine or 
half-past, and he has to attend to it until 
near eleven, when it isswept out and laid 
down, fora few minutes, to equalize the 
heat. He begins to set in the dinners at 
eleven, bis workisso far done, by aquarter, 
or twenty minutes after they are all in. 
He has occasionally to attend to the 
turning and shifting them, in the oven. 
At one he begins to draw; and, by a 
quarter after, the whole are out, and 
ready to be delivered to his customers : 
then all he has got to do is, to deliver 
them to their rightful owners, take the 
money, and shut his oven for the day. 
Be it observed that only one person 
can attend the oven, at the same 
time all the family may go to church or 
chapel for the morning service, and 
leave the baker only at home. He has 
plenty of time for his dinner, to clean, 
and dress himself ; andalso can havethe 
benefit of the afternoon and evening 
prayers and lectures, whilst, by his three 
hours’ labour, he has enabled 50 fami- 
lies to go in the morning. There are 
generally two in a bakery ; they might 
take alternate Sundays. Many of 
these would-be-better-than good 
people, whose names are signed to the 
petition “ For the better observance of 
the Sabbath,” have been very unfortu- 
nate in having their bread weights and 
measures seized by the inspectors,* and 
fined. They now wish to expiate for 
their offences, and become followers of 
Saint Sir Andrew Agnew, who, from my 
knowledge of them, are a set of cant- 
ing, whining, praying, psalm-singing, 
Scripture-expounding, devil-dodging, 
Christ-beseeching, heavenly fortune- 
telling humbugs. 


The whole of their petition is wrapped 


an 





* Short weights and measures, 
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up in cant, sheer cant, and nothing by | 
cant. “ 
I remain, Sir, 
With health and respect, 
Yours, 
JOHN SMITH, 


A constant reader of “The Political | ~ 
Register” for more than twenty)” 
years, and a particular friend of tha 

honestand celebrated citizen, Thomas | 

Paine. : 


To Mr. Cobbett, M. P. 





“PS. If the bakers’ bill passes into 
a law, at least five millions of persons 
‘in England will go without a hot din 
ner on Sunday, the only day they get 
‘one. Glory! Glory!! for the saints! 




















































From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, Aprnit 25, 1834. 


INSOLVENT. 
STEVENS, W., jun., Old Jewry, auctioneer. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
DALY, P., Liverpool, bricklayer. 


BANKRUPTS. 


ALLSOP, J., Belper, Derbysh., wheelwright. 

BUTTERWORTH, B. and R., Rochdale, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinuers. 

DOUGLAS, D., Whitechapel-road, baker. 

GREEN, J. H., Finch-lane, bill-broker. 

HANSOM, J., and E. Welch, Birminghau, 
builders. 

HARRIS, G., Broad-street, corn-factor. — 

HOCKNELL, G., Stone, Staffordshire, {i 
keeper. 

LEWER, W., Wellington-st., Strand, ne" 
agent. 

ROBINSON, J., Bridge-street, Westminste, 
boot- maker. ; 
WATSON, W., Bringrown, Flintshire, 1 

ber-merchant. . 
WEST, R. A., Leeds, draper. 
WYATT, C., Banbury, Oxfordshire, 10h 

keeper. 





Tugspay, Aprit 29, 1834. 


INSOLVENT. 
GREEN, J., Cheltenham, draper. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 


SWALES, W., Great Portland-street, € 
Street, mercer. 


BANKRUPTS. 
ARKELL, J,, Cheltenham, miller, 
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i: , J. W., Cheapside, jeweller. 
LIDGE, W., sen., Manchester, tim ber- 


R, R., Clutton, Somersetshire, ion- 


RE, H., Liverpool, merchant. 
‘LEY, R., Shrewsbury, Shropsh., builder. 
E, J., Bath, inkeeper. 
IVENER, T., Mark-lane, and Higb- 
feet, Wapping, coro-dealer. 
IGGS, W., Vauxhall, builder. 
DMPSON, G. T., Bishopsgate - street, 
aler in snuff. 
ER, T., South-st,, Spitalfields, cheese- 


er. 
LSON,J., Liverpool, upholsterer. 
_ SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 


ALDSON, R., Pulteneytoun, Caithness- 
» merchant. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


/ -Lane, Conn-Excuancr, April 28.— 
= supplies of Wheat from Essex to this 
g’s market were liberal, but moderate 
a Kent and Suffolk ; millers still exhibit- 
@ reluctance to purchase, caused the trade 
extremely heavy, and though the finest 
iples sustained no alteration in their pre- 
§ currency, yet all other qualities were 
d, though they might have been pur- 
ied at a decline of fully Is. per qr. In 
i Wheat we heard of no transactions. 
} refreshing showers which were ex- 
fenced last night and early this morning 
lamped the speculative spirit which 
allt / 
@eerising io favour of spring corn, aod 
gendered trade, particularly in Oats, much 
f animated than last week. Maltiog 
of Barley, however, being scarce, 
meetivg a partial inquiry, supported the 
of this day se’nnight. Io distillery and 
ding sorts no alteration, and the demand 


a 8 


if 


E 


t continues difficult of disposal, and 
Wary qualities quite nominal in value. 
ie supply of Oats was again very small, 
dealers refrain from purchasing as 
as possible, a slow sale was experieuced 
e article at worse prices than Wednes- 
but equal to last Monday’s rates. 
ns were scarce, aud Is. dearer. 
ite Peas steady in value, aud few samples 
pg. Grey aud Maple both advanced Is. 


Flour trade was dull, Ship marks 
ed last week’s improvement, but less 
tion was shown to purchase at the ad- 


ee et etasoenesee+ eee 45s. to 57s. 
eeeeer ee reer esr er Heese —s, to —s, 
Coeeeeeseeee ee seats 22s. to 24s. 
fime...... eeee eevee 28s. to 30s. 
White... ea. +. coocce 5S. tO —6. 
Boilers,.,, eeeeevenee 32s, to 37s, 
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30s. te 33s. 
3ls. to 37s. 
263. to 33s. 
2is. to 23s. 
16s. to 19s, 
43s. to 46s. 


Grey... ee ePoecerse 
Beans, Small... .. cesses 
Tick.. eee-e #®@ ee eee 

Oats, Potato.... eeeteeteue 
Feed.. Seeeeene eee0e48 
Flour, per sack .....6660s: 


PROVISIONS. 


Pork, India, new.... 95s. to 100s. 

Mess, new ... 59s. to 55s. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast ....66s. to 70s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....50s. to 70s. 

Cork .. .++.——8, to 62s, 
Limerick ..—s. to 62s, 
Waterford..50s, to 70s. 
Dublin ....44s. to 46s, 


-_—-——— 
~~ 
eee 
-_-__——_—_—_— 





SMITHFIELD, April 28, 


This day's supply of Beasts, Sheep, Lambs, 
and Calves, was moderately good, both as to 
numbers and quality; its supply of Porkers 
but limited. Trade was, throughout, dull.— 
With Lamb, at a depression of from 2d. to 4d. 
per stone; with Beef, Mutton, Veal, aud 
Pork, at Friday’s quotations. 

A full moiety of the beasts were Scots ; the 
remainder about equal numbers of short- 
horns, Devons, and Welsh runts, with about 
100 Herefords, as many Irish, and about fifty 
Sussex beasts, as many Town’s-end Cows, a 
few Staffords, &c. 

About a third of the Sheep were Soutb- 
Downs; about the same number new Leices- 
ters, of the South-Down and white-faced 
crosses, in about the proportion of two of the 
former to five of the latter; and the remain- 
ing third about equal numbers of old Leices- 
ters, horned and polled, Norfolk, Kents, and 
Kentish balf-breds, with a few pens of black- 
faced Berkshire Sheep; horned Dorsets and 
Somersets, horned and _ polled Scotch and 
Welsh sheep, &c. 

The Lambs, supposed to be in number 
about 4,000, appeared to consist of about equal 
numbers of South-Downs, Dorsets, and new 
Leicesters, of mixed crosses, with a few pens 
of Kentish half-breds, &c. 

About 1,900 of the beasts, full a moiety of 
which were Scots, the rest about equal num- 
bers of short-horns, Devons, and Welsh runts, 
with a few home-breds, &c., were from Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire ; 
about 100, chiefly short-horns, with a few 
Devons, runts, Herefords, and Irish beasts, 
from Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, &c. ; about 
eighty, chiefly Devons, with a few runts, 
Herefords, and Irish beasts, from our western 
and midland districts; about 100, chiefly 
Sussex beasts, with a few Scots, Devons, 
runts, and Irish béasts, from Kent, Sussex, 
and Surrey ; and most of the remainder, in- 
cluding the Town’s-end Cows, from the stall- 
feeders, &c., near London. 


MARK-LANE.—Friday, May 2. 
The arrivals this week are moderate, and 








| the prices fully as high ae on Monday, 
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THE FUNDS. 
3 per Cent. r | Fri. , Sat. |Mon.! Tues. Wed.! Thur. 


Cons, Aun, § | 91k 91%; giz’ 905| 905, 903 





COBBETT-LIBRARY. 


Fourth Edition. 
COBBETT’S Spelling=-Book. 


( Price 2s.) 
Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
This I have written by way of 


A SteppingsStone to my own 
rammar; 

such a thing having been frequently sug- 

gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR,—Of this 


work one hundred thousand copies have now 
been published. This isa duodecimo volume, 
aud the price is 3s. bound in boards. 


2. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation, With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Copserr. 8vo. Price 15s, 


3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 


Just now Publisbed, under this Title, a little 
Volume, coutaining Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-pavers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bds. 


4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods. Price 14s. bound 


in boards. 


5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 


RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 
Instructions for the Learning of French. Price, 
bound in boards, 5s. 


7. COTTAGE ECONOMY. —I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. | made myselfacquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these | made it as plain as, I believe 

words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
I understood as well as any body could, and 
. all oo ~sserag # It includes my writing, 
alsoon the Straw Plait. A Duodeci - 
lume, Price 2s. 6d, — 





ADVERTISEMENTS. $99 












































8. MARTENS’S LAW OF Na, 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that I liaye 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution j; 
[ think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman. 


‘THE SHILLING MAGAZINE. 
FOR MAY, 


Just out, conducted by the Editor of 
COBBETT’S’ MAGAZINE. 


No. J. contains the following original arti- 
cles.—I. A Colloquial Essay on Modern Lite. 
rature, by the late Andrew Picken — Ij, 
Criminal Characters, by the author of Old 
Bailey Experience—IIL. An {sland not men. 
tioned by Captain Russ, by Miss Isabell Hill 
—IV, Shakspeare and his Prefacers—V. The 
Progress of the Fine Arts in Eogland—VI, 
To the Reader, by the Editor — VII. The 
Beggar of Bethnal Green—VILI. Imprison- 
meut for Debt—1X. The Insurrection in Bar- 
badoes—X. The Creation, a Poem—XI, My 
Clerkship—XI1. Calf Love—XIIL. A Hackney 
Coach Adventure, and several pvuetical at 
ticles, 

Published at 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 


THE ONLY REMAINING LOTTERY. 


N the 22nd JULY next, the Commis | 

sioners under the Actlst and 2ud Wil- 
liam IV., Cap. 8, will distribute by lot all the 
remaining property, funds, and assets, of the 
Glasgow Improvement Company, in 2,036 lots 
of various amounts and value, at Cooper's 
HALL, in the city of London, according to the 
mode and manner in which the prizes in State 
Lotteries were formerly drawn. The scheme 
contains the following capitals, besides smaller 
Prizes of 800/., 500/., 400/., 3002, 200/., &. 
All to be drawn in One Day, the 22nd JUL! 
next: 








1....0f.... 16,000.......6 16,000 
Licccocvese DOMECL. cttcnl ee 
ieee cos ‘ Bicosadee “ae 
Oe, OE 
Daccescanay. Siesta eee 
Detail ake 1500... cccces 1,500 
, ae 
PS Fe ee 


&c. &e. &e. 


All the Prizes in the Scheme will be paid ® 
mouey if required, subject only tu a commis 
sion of five per cent. un those valued abort 
100/., which is deducted to cover the risk avé 
expense in selling the property. In the Fir’ 
aud Second Glasgow Lotteries the Prizes we™ 
all sold to the public, and money for each P 
on demand as soon as drawn. The Tick¢® 
and Shares, divided agreeably to the Acta” 
ou sale at all the Offices in Town and Count!) 
ai Nei net 
Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson’s-court } aM 
published by him, at 11, Bolt-ccurt, Fleet-street 





















